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A PROBLEM 
OF TO-DAY 
ANSWERED 


N normal times, most of 
us take our sleep in one 
stretch of six to nine 


hours. 


To-day, tremendous numbers of 
people are taking their sleep in 
snatches. 


Our soldiers and our air-raid 
wardens, our firemen and our 
‘* front-line ’’? civilians — all are 
liable to find at times that a couple 
of hours’ sleep is the most they 
can manage in one stretch. 


How will this affect people ? 


To answer this question, we 
might ask another : ‘‘ What makes 
man think he needs an unbroken 
stretch of several 
hours’ sleep ? ”’ 


Few animals are 
monophasic in their 
sleep-habits. Most 
are polyphasic; 





that is, they take — Ff 


their sleep in several 
‘* doses,”’ alternate- 
ly sleeping and wak- 
ing throughout the 
24 hours. So do we 
ourselves ininfancy! 
Babies are not born 
with an instinct to 
take sleep in one 
stretch. And many 
are the great men 
who have relied on 
‘cat naps ’’ to keep 
young ! 


No; sleeping a solid eight hours 
or so, and staying awake for the 
other sixteen, is simply a social 
habit. On the whole it is a con- 
venient and sensible habit because 
it saves artificial light and enables 
usalltosynchronize ouractivities. 
But it is not a physiological need. 
Polyphasic sleep can be just as 
satisfactory as monophasic. 


HAT brings up the ques- 
tion of whether. if one 
takes sleep in snatches. 


one should try to make up a total 
of about 8 hours in 24. 


The Quaker Leslie said a hun 
dred years ago: ‘‘ Nature requires 
5 hours’ sleep, custom takes 8, 
laziness 9, wickedness 11.’’ And as 
recently as 1929, a reputable 
Americanscientist, ProfessorH.L. 
Hollingworth of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was advancing a theory 
that sleep is simply a silly form of 
stupor which is taken for granted 
only because everyone indulges in 
it; a vicious habit, worse sthan 
opium addiction or alcoholism; a 
scourge surpassing yellow fever or 
smallpox! How superior a race 
would be that would dispense with 
sleep, he said! 

It was nota new idea. St. Francis 
of Assisi and many other religious 
mystics, mindful perhaps of the 





biblical instruction against sloth, 
made innumerable attempts to 
dispense with sleep altogether. 
It is likely that some of their 
‘‘visions’’ are attributable to this 
self-denial; modern experiments 
show that prolonged insomnia 
almost invariably brings delirium 
and hallucination. 


T. FRANCIS himself was 

wise enough to suspect 

something of the sort. 
After his own experiments in doing 
without sleep he instructed the 
friars that each should learn how 
much food and how much sleep 
he needed to maintain himself in 
physical fitness, so that he might 
properly carry out his practical 
tasks. 


Modern discoveries confirm the 
wisdom of this judgment. People’s 
need of sleep varies. Each one of us 
must discover how much sleep is 

necessary to main- 
tain alertness of 
mind and well-being 
a, of body. It is probab- 
ly a great deal less 
than we think. It is 
certainly true that 
if we get the kind of 
deep, restful sleep 
that has been called 
lst Group Sleep, we 
can do with far less 
than if we get the 
. shallow, unsatisfy- 
ing 2nd Group Sleep, 
or lie awake worry- 
ing as people in the 
3rd Sleep Group do. 
In practice, this 
question of ‘level ’”’ 
is the most important aspect of 
sleep, and variations in the sleep 
‘*level’’ or depth are the whole 
explanation of the familiar fact 
that one can sometimes wake 
tired, unrested, even after a long 
night’s sleep. This occurs when 
the quality of the sleep is wrong. 
It is most important to get lst 
Group Sleep. 


This is especially true nowadays 
and true, above all, for those who 
must do on short rations of sleep. 
The great value of Horlicks is that 
it helps you to get lst Group 
Sleep. Hundreds of thousands of 
people have found that when they 
have Horlicks last thing they 
go to sleep quickly and sleep pro- 
foundly, restfully, all night. 


Sleep Group, you would be 
well advised to start taking 
Horlicks immediately. It is ob- 
tainable from two shillings a 
bottle and it can be made with 
water. After Horlicks you will not 
only wake refreshed: your whole 
nervous system will improve. It is 
impossible to have steady nerves 
unless one gets lst Group Sleep. 
With it. one is alert, confident, 
energetic and far more able to 
resist illness. 
That is because it is the true 
**healing’’ sleep. 


I F you are in the 2nd or 3rd 
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BLONDE MAHOGANY. . 


The graceful, distinguished design of this Dining Group lends itself perfectly 
to the delicate texture of Bleached Curl Mahogany. Traditional in character, 
simplified to the taste of to-day, it is a scheme that will particularly recommend 
itself where space-saving is important. We cordially invite you to visit our 


wonderful collection of furniture where many similar examples are to be found, 
at pre-Purchase Tax prices. 


The Suite illustrated is £109 .0. 0. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1941. 
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THE BRITISH ENTRY INTO BENGHAZI, CAPITAL OF CYRENAICA: THE PORMAL HANDING-OVER CEREMONY TO THE 


AUSTRALIAN BRIGADIER, OUTSIDE THE 


The vanguard of Britain's Imperial Army marched in to take possession of Benghazi 
at breakfast-time on Friday, February 7. The previous evening at 6 p.m. small, 
bespectacled Nicola Epifani, the Mayor, drove out to Benghazi aerodrome and formally 
handed over the keys of the city to the red-haired Australian Brigadier in command, 
who, next morning, headed the column down a twelve-mile dead-straight highway to 
where Benghazi lay white and gleaming on the shores of the blue Mediterranear 


TOWN HALL, AMID WELCOMING CROWDS. 


In the square outside the town hall, seen in our picture above, the Mayor, the 
Bishop, municipal councillors and crowds of Italians watched a company of Australian 
infantry march up and form a guard of honour. The Brigadier drove into the square 
a cream-coloured limousine, and as he shook hands with the Mayor, Italy's capital 
Cyrenaica formally passed into British hands. It was a proud moment for the 


‘tially for Australia dustralian Oficsal Photograph 
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@ was Cecil Rhodes—Imperialist, Lauder of the 
ideal of race superiority, forerunner in this sense 
almost of Hitler himself—who first seriously cham- 
pioned the ideal of an Anglo-American reunion. “I 
contend,”’ he wrote in his first will, composed while 
he was still a struggling undergraduate at Oxford, 
“that we are the first race in the world, and that the 
more of the world we inhabit, the better it is for the 
human race. I contend that every acre added to our 
territory means the birth of more of the English 
race who would not otherwise be brought into exist- 
ence.’”’ Yet, forall this imperialistic utterance, Rhodes’s 
ideal of race was an extremely broad one. It com- 
prised the whole Anglo-Saxon community, with all 
its manifold tolerances and comprehensions. It 
included, therefore, Scots, Welsh and Irish—Rhodes 
was a consistent supporter of Home Rule—and men 
and women of every race who acknowledged the 
loose allegiance of 
the Imperial Crown 
and who had ab- 
sorbed the British 
ideals of peace, 
justice, respect for 
law, and the lawful 
liberties of others. 
Unlike Hitler in 
his narrow, bitter 
and exclusive race- 
theory, Rhodes did 
not banish Jews, 
he embraced them. 
His closest friends 
were chosen from 
among their quick, 
apprehending 
ranks: many of 
them devoted their 
wealth and labour 
to the service of 
the imperial ideals 
with which he in- 
spired them. Of 
Alfred Beit it was” 
written— 


The friend he loved 
he served through 
good and ill; 

The man_ struck 
down, he served his 
memory still, 

Nor, toiling, asked 
more recompense of 
fame 

Than to be coupled 
with another’s 
name, 


But most of all, 
in his theme of the 
dominant race, 
Rhodes _ preached 
the necessity of 
ending for ever 
what he called the 
great Anglo-Saxon 
Schism of the 
eighteenth century. To that end, even though 
he had little time to pursue it in detail during his 
brief, crowded life, he dedicated at least a part of his 
far-reaching Rhodes Trust and Scholarship Scheme. 
At one time, fanatic patriot though he was, he even 
advocated the union of the Anglo-Saxon race under the 
Stars and Stripes sooner than not see it come to pass 
at all. The extension of the British Empire was 
not, as most people suppose, the dearest wish of 
Rhodes’s heart. There was an even dearer one. 
For this man, who hated Whitehall but loved the 
veldt, who detested centralisation and red tape and 
liked to live with pioneers and adventurers, whether 
financial, military or artistic, wanted above every- 
thing in the world to further what he conceived as the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal. And, notwithstanding Rhodes’s 
occasional somewhat brutal and juvenile expression, 
it happens to be the ideal for which we are fighting 
to-day. And as Rhodes, with his queer prophetic 
vision, saw when no one else could see it but he, that 
ideal, as we know to-day in our hour of testing, is 
most likely to be served best by a growing union between 


correspondent, 


HALL, WHEN HE FORMALLY ACCEPTED THE 


The city fell without a shot being fired, after a slender Australian column, with a handful of British armoured cars, had raced across mud-sodden uplands, 
through rain and hail, in their historic forced march. At the ceremony of surrender before the Town Hall, 
with Italian civilians and Arabs packin 
“had scarcely suffered,’ 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the two mighty nations which together inherit the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal and tradition. 


For Rhodes saw the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
not as an end but asa means. The end was something 
far greater than the vulgar triumph of any nation or 
people : it was nothing less than the peace, happiness 
and welfare of warring, troubled humanity. His 
empire was to be ‘‘ the home of all men who loved 
truth, freedom and the wealth of mankind.” His 
aim, though few recognised it, was the same as that 
which animated the eager and now tragically pathetic 
visionaries who for the last twenty years have so 
sincerely and vainly struggled to find a different 
road to human peace and prosperity. From Rhodes— 
the Colossus who sought to paint all South Africa red 
on the map—to the humanitarian precisians who put 
their abounding faith in the Council-made dictates 





THE BRITISH ENTRY INTO BENGHAZI. THE AUSTRALIAN BRIGADIER IN COMMAND, WITH A STAFF OFFICER, OUTSIDE THE TOWN 


among the big Italian and Arab population. 


and rules of Geneva, may seem a far, even an impossible 
cry. Yet their ultimate object was almost identically 
the same: a world governed by the laws of justice 
and toleration, a world in which fair play and decency 
of conduct prevailed, a world in which the wasteful 
ogre War would be banished for ever. ‘‘ The absorp- 
tion of the greater part of the world under our rule,” 
wrote Rhodes in his first will, ‘‘ simply means the 
end of all wars.”’ And if it be objected—as it cer- 
tainly will be—that Rhodes’s arbitrary and arrogant 
method of achieving world peace could only lead to 
war, the critics of the painful ‘twenties and appre- 
hensive ‘thirties who brought the same charge against 
the great pacifists of Geneva may now claim that 
their fears have been equally justified. Rhodes’s way 
to world peace and the rule of universal law and 
tolerance, said his opponents, led through the valley of 
Armageddon. The way of the professional peace-mongers 
has led us to the same mournful and sterile place. 


But as we pass through it—and it may be, even 
after the lesson of 1914 to 19018, the world had to 


SURRENDER OF THE CITY ON FEBRUARY 7. 


the square and main streets were thronged, 
the balconies, when cheer after cheer was given for the conquering troops. 
but since its occupation Nazi airmen have dropped bombs with their usual recklessness, causing great anger 


pass through it once more—we are beginning to see, 
though we have reached sight of it by a different 
road, the shadowy outline of the heights which, 
through the mists of error and impatience, haunted 
Rhodes all his life. There before us, on the far side 
of the battlefield, is the ultimate goal he sought. 
Indeed, it seems that we can only reach—as reach it 
we must or perish—that far side by a partial realisa- 
tion of his own vision. Anglo-American co-operation 
is to-day the only practical alternative to that other 
potent and terrible ideal against which we are resolved 
as Englishmen to conquer or die in the last ditch. And 
when victory comes, what other hope is there for the 
future of those gentle ideals of which we are to-day 
the first custodians? Let our great enemy fail and 
crumble away as she did in 1918; what, then, are 
we to build in the shambles of a ruined Continent ? 
Can weak Vichy set a lasting rule to Europe 
where strong 
Clemenceau failed ? 
Are the same 
little forlorn band 
of Central Euro- 
pean democratic 
professors and 
politicians going 
by themselves to 
combat the rising 
herd instincts of 
non - understanding 
people any more 
successfully than 
they did last time ? 
Or is the iron rule 
of the Kremlin— 
the secret trial and 
the blood purge— 
to lead the helpless, 
war-drained nations 
into the paths of 
mutual forbearance 
and peace? One 
thing alone is cer- 
tain: that Britain 
by herself, even 
though she be sole 
victor, will not 
give lasting justice 
and order to 
Europe and Asia 
on her own. Her 
people are not 
European- minded : 
even when they 
are interested in 
the Continent, 
which after a long 
war they never are, 
they are unable 
in their easy-going 
insularity to distin- 
guish the exact 
values and rights 
“The town,” said “The Times” and wrongs of 
Continental _ poli- 
tics. They cannot 
look on European problems through European 
eyes, for, racially-speaking, they have never been 
Europeans. That is where America, by a geographical 
paradox, can provide a bridge of understanding and 
common sentiment. For though in many ways 
American culture is further removed from Europe 
than that of Britain, the American heart is not. In 
the veins of innumerable Americans flows, side by 
side with the Anglo-Saxon, the blood of the manifold 
races of old Europe. But by law, social polity and 
literature, the American ideal is the same as ours. 
It venerates justice, kindly dealing and peace. It is 
as joint judges and interpreters that the British 
Commonwealth of Peoples and the U.S.A. will have to 
act when the hour arrives, not for battle, but for 
peace. And when that day comes, it may be also 
as partners that the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon stream of humanity will seek to reconstruct 
their own society on a juster and saner basis. In 
that great union of the hearts and minds of free men, 
the Atlantic itself may presently prove to be only a 
mightier Thames 
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SNOW AND ICE—OBSTACLES WHICH THE GREEKS SURMOUNT IN ALBANIA. 
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THE WEATHER HAS PROVED THE GREATEST OBSTACLE TO THE GREEK ADVANCE 
IN ALBANIA. A MACHINE-GUN POSITION CAMOUFLAGED IN DEEP SNOW, 


pongo 





FROM DECEMBER 
AND SNOW-STORMS. 


13 EXCEPTIONAL SEVERITY CHECKED OUR ALLIES, WITH 
ABOVE, A UNIT FREE THEIR BIVOUACS FROM THE NIGHT’S 


BLIZZARDS 
SNOWFALL. 
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THE SNOW HARASSED THE ITALIANS EVEN MORE, AND IN THEIR HURRIED RETREAT ) 


FROM POST TO POST THEY LEFT BEHIND USEFUL WAR MATERIAL. 
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MOTOR-CYCLES COVERED UNDER SNOW & 


IN THE GREAT RETREAT. 7 
& 
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MORE VISUAL EVIDENCE OF ITALIAN FLIGHT: 


AND_ ABANDONED BY THEIR RIDERS 
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The photographs above of our gallant Greek Allies, carrying on their offensive from 
the bleak Albanian mountain-tops, provide a striking contrast to the operations in 
Libya and Abyssinia, and recall that whilst the Italians in Africa blamed the weather 
for their misfortunes, in Albania they have consistently done the same thing, in spite 
of their boasted Alpine troops, like the Bersaglieri The winter in Albania has, 
however, been exceptionally unfavourable since December 13, just as the Greeks were 
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t FRUGAL EATERS, THE GREEKS MAKE DO 


THE WEATHER, 


WITH 


MEAGRE 
FROM FEBRUARY 13, 


RATIONS ON THE 
BEGAN TO 


FROZEN 
MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS. IMPROVE, 
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in sight of Klissura. On February 13—two months later—it began to improve, and 
at once the Greeks captured two points above Tepelini, 6000 ft. high, with six feet 
of snow. The capture of this Italian strong post, which the enemy had thought 
impregnable, was made through a wall of snow and this effective centre push was 
expected to have an important bearing on the capture of Tepelini whose fall has 
been reported as expected at any minute. 


MULES, HOWEVER, GALLANTLY CARRIED ON, BRINGING UP SUPPLIES 2 

> AND FRESH WATER, AS SHOWN IN OUR PICTURE, WHEREBY ISOLATED F 
GROUPS OF GREEK TROOPS WERE PROVIDED WITH THEIR NEEDS, 
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AWAITING TEPELINI’S FALL: STIRRING PICTURES FROM THE GREEK FRONT. 
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A SOLDIER OF THE VICTORIOUS GREEK ARMY IN ALBANIA, WEARING THE DISTINCTIVE 
GREEK STEEL HELMET WITH ITS UNUSUAL “ CUT-AWAY,”’ CONVERSING WITH GREEK 
ALBANIANS WELL PROTECTED AGAINST WINTER’S RIGOURS. 
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(RIGHT.) A GREEK 
SENTRY, WHO 
MAINTAINS HIS 

CHEERFULNESS IN A 
TEMPERATURE MAXY 

DEGREES BELOW 
ZERO, GUARDING 
COMMISSARIAT 

BEHIND THE FRONT 
IN THE ALBANIAN 
MOUNTAINS. 
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‘ON TOP OF THE WORLD"! HIGH-SPIRITED GREEK TROOPS GREETING THE CAMERA-MAN 
WITH SONG AND SALUTATION AS THEY MARCH OVFR THE WINTER SNOWS ON THEIR 
Z WAY TO THE EVER-ADVANCING FRONT LINE. 
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MULE TRANSPORT ON THE MOVE ALONG A ROAD IN A MOUNTAINOUS 
THE ITALIANS HAVE RECENTLY BEEN EXPELLED 
PINNACLES COMPOSING 


REGION OF ALBANIA. 
FROM TWO OUT OF THE THREI 
THE TREBESINA MASSIF, 
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CAVALRYMAN SCRIBBLING NEWS HOME BY HIS TETHERED MOUNT DURING A WAYSIDE 
\ PHOTOGRAPH WHICH RECALLS DURER’S “ THUMB-NAIL " SKETCHES OF ROVING 
FREE-LANCE TROOPERS IN THE WARS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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Tepelini, the next Greek objective in the advance to Valona, is invested on all sides 
and may already have fallen by the time these lines are in print. Even on 
February 17 the enemy had been expelled from two out of the three pinnacles com- 
posing the neighbouring Trebesina massif, a vital strategic position, and was only 
resisting on the west side of the third. The scale of Italian losses has been enormous. 


In the course of one battle for a height of 3000 ft. only 200 Italians survived out 
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A GREEK COMMANDER GIVING AN EXHORTATION TO HIS MEN BEFORE THEY 
BATTLE, A SCENE WHICH, WITH LITTLE CHANGE IN HABILIMENTS, MIGHT BE 
IN THE TIME OF XERXES OR PHILIP OF MACEDON. 
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of a total of 1200, while < captured enemy document recorded of the 42nd. Italian 
Battalion that it was reduced to 121 survivors, including four officers out of a 
total of twenty-five and three out of fifty-eight N.C.O.s. An Athens estimate on 
February 12 of Italy's total losses gave the approximate figure of 90,000, including 
20,000 dead. In recent operations R.A.F. bombers have dropped more bombs on 
Albania than in the previous six weeks 
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GREECE’S TRIUMPH IN ALBANIA: ENEMY TANKS—AND A CAPTIVE COLONEL. 
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3 RETREA TING ITALIANS DRIVEN BACK BY THEIR OWN WAR MATERIAL: A STRIKING AND EXCLUSIVE PICTURE FROM THE ALBANIAN FRONT SHOWING A FORMATION OF LIGHT 
TANKS CAPTURED FROM THE ITALIAN ARMY BEING MANNED BY GREEK M.T. UNITS FOR SUBDUING OBSTINATE ENEMY POSITIONS. 
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CAPTIVE ITALIAN COLONEL, COMMANDER OF A CRACK ALPINI REGIMENT, WITH HIS A.D.C., BEING TAKEN TO GREEK ARMY HEADQUARTERS IN THE SIDECAR OF ONE 


From reliable information received by the Greek Legation in London, the number | Army's bitter mortification at being ejected from one dominating — — 
of Greeks, men, women and children, taken as hostages by the Italian forces in | another in central Albania by their irresistible opponents, who Py an “ ed 
Epirus and Albania is believed to total 1126. The Greek Red Cross Society has | from the two pictures published exclusively above—not only —— in nance . 
telegraphed to the International Red Cross Society at Geneva solemnly protesting big game from the enemy high commands, but also lay ju = —_ fee 
against such seizures, which are, it is needless to say, contrary to all international Italian light tanks sent to stem their advance, which are reversed, manne é 
law. The seizures may be taken, perhaps, as a savage expression of the Italian resolutely driven against fortified enemy positions 
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BRITAIN’S GREAT BASTION IN THE EAST: SINGAPORE, STUBBORN 


DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NeEws”’ 
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SINGAPORE, BRITAIN’S NAVAL, ARMY AND R.A.F. BASE, BASTION OF THE EMPIRE’S DEFENCES FOR INDIA, BURMA AND 
THE MALAY PENINSULA BY THE NARROW STRAIT OF JOHORE, GIVING A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE 


‘** Singapore,’ wrote “‘ The Times”’ correspondent in that city recently, ‘‘ has 
assumed the responsibility for which it was destined from the day it was 
decided to build on the island a great naval base with accommodation for 
the biggest battleships afloat." The huge graving dock and naval base was 
begun in 1923, suspended by the Socialist Government in 1924, but resumed 
by the Conservative Government. The cost of the naval works, fortifications, 
new aerodromes, etc., completed before the war started, has exceeded 
17. millions sterling. The floating dock can take ships up to 50,000 tons. 


| Singapore's strategic situation is of profound importance. Placed on an island 
| 27 miles in length and 14 in breadth, it is separated from the giraffe-like 
| neck of the Malay Peninsula, which stretches up for nearly a thousand miles 
| with Burma and Thailand (Siam) on its northern frontiers, and presents a 
bastion between the Pacific and Indian Oceans. The political and military 
mancuvres of Japan in recent weeks, based on German intrigues, have 
made it manifest that the Japanese Government is following in  Hitler’s 
footsteps, and that its expressed policy is to ‘‘ expand southwards peaceably,” 
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RN OBSTACLE TO JAPAN’S AMBITIOUS PROJECTS IN SOUTHERN ASIA. 


By oUR SpeEcraL ARTIST G. H. Davis. 
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THE FAR EAST, NOW DIRECTLY THREATENED BY JAPAN: A _ PICTORIAL MAP OF THE ISLAND, SEPARATED FROM 
CITY OF SINGAPORE, PRINCIPAL SITES, THE NAVAL BASE, AND OTHER IMPORTANT LANDMARKS. 


but to use force unless her demands are conceded, as was bluntly admitted | direct menace to Singapore and Malaya. Meanwhile, the British defences 
by Admiral Nomura, new Japanese Ambassador to America, in a Press con- | have been strongly reinforced by land, sea and air under Air Marshal Sir 
ference at Washington on February 19. Efforts to keep America neutral, Robert Brooke-Popham, Commander-in-Chief, and large numbers of Indian troops, 
whilst preparing for a blow against Britain and the attempted seizure of the | comprising infantry, artillery, engineers, and auxiliary units, have arrived. 
Dutch East Indies, have been treated with contumely in Washington. The On February 19 there disembarked a large force of thoroughly trained mobile 
American Pacific Fleet in great strength is in readiness, and the British Australian troops, complete with tanks, etc., whose arrival created an enormous 
Fleet, under Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton, with the Dutch Fleet, is quietly impression throughout the East. Also powerful R.A.F. reinforcements of 
confident. The Japanese have concentrated warships in the Gulf of Siam, a | latest bombers and fighters have arrived. 
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“HELL CAME TO LONDON”—“ WITH THE FOREIGN LEGION AT NARVIK.” * 


HE worst of these war-books is that, by the time 
they are out, they are bound to be out of date. 
Those few of them that are written in good style 
and with an eye on eternity will survive ; but those 
which are desperate attempts at being topical 
journalistic recordings of events are, and must 
be, stale before they appear. Narvik was long 
ago; as for the bombing of London, half -of 
Mr. Woon’s readers, including myself, have lost 
most of their material possessions because of 
bombs, and do not any longer take bombing very 
seriously. A few thousand civilians are murdered 
every month by the Germans. It has become 
a matter of routine. Everybody is now in the 
front-line trenches, and the slaughter of us is 
as nothing compared with the slaughter on the 
Somme or at Passchendaele. We have no desire 
whatever to be called heroes; we are merely 
hanging on in the sheer knowledge that the 
vast majority of us, fighting in a good cause, 
will see a certain victory. 

Mr. Woon appears to have written his book 
partly as an answer to an American journalist 
called Mr. Ingersoll who came over here, said 
that wé were “ taking it’’ during ‘‘ the greatest 
story of all time,’’ and then said that, with a 
little more  pertinacity, Hitler could have 
whacked us. I quote Mr. Woon: “ You infer, 
Mr. Ingersoll, that, had Hitler only known it, 
a continuation of the intensified bombing of 
those first weeks would have broken London’s 
will to resist—broken our spirit—which, you 
think, would ‘have meant Britain’s defeat. You 
are wrong. Leaving aside the totally erroneous 
conclusion that, if London called ‘ Kamerad!’, 
Britain and the Empire would follow suit, I 
deny that there ever was a moment when 
London’s spirit was near the breaking-point. 
And I offer this record in proof.” 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


or so, the Germans murdered as many defenceless 
citizens as have been murdered by them during all 
these months of the Blitzkrieg against England. The 







































to our old ways. We don’t think at all in terms 
of ‘‘ Hell Came to London’; we merely think : 
“Those awful Germans killed my sister the night 
before last, and destroyed my house last 
night, but most of London is still standing, 
and will be standing still when we’ve 
got those brutes taped.” And then we 
begin meditating about the Peace after the 
war and wonder whether the Germans will once 
more be allowed to rearm, because they have 
disclaimed Hitler. Heroes we can produce, and 
love; heroics we don’t want. 

But heroics we can admit about those 
gallant souls, from the occupied and defeated 
countries, who have nailed their colours to the 
mast, and taken Montrose’s motto to their 
hearts: ‘“‘ To win or lose it all.’’ A great story 
was told on the wireless about a Polish submarine 
which escaped from Gdynia, careered through 
shoals and shallows, mines and the German 
Fleet, and fetched up on our shores; when she 
was ultimately sunk, fighting for our cause, 
scarcely a word was said about her. And all 
too little, in spite of the occasional ‘‘ mentions ”’ 
of General de Gaulle, is said about those French- 
men who have stuck (with the helpless backing 
of all their fellow-countrymen at home) to the 
cause of decency and justice. 

The French were in Norway, involved in 
that enterprise which posterity may possibly 
justify. They were never mentioned, but they 
were there. They came back to England and 
were inspected by our King. ‘‘ The Foreign 
Legion Brigade of Free Frenchmen sailed for 
Africa with General de Gaulle at the end of 
August 1940. On Sept. 23 they were at Dakar, 
and had a great welcome when they arrived 
at Yaoundé in the Cameroons. Here a parade 
was held in honour of General de Gaulle, 
and in the evening the whole town was lit 
up with lamps improvised out of gourds. Later 


LEGIONNAIRES AND CHASSEURS ON PATROL—A PHOTO- 

GRAPH TAKEN IN NORWAY BY THE AUTHOR, NOW THE 

FREE FRENCH GOVERNOR OF CHAD—FROM “ WITH 
THE FOREIGN LEGION AT NARVIK.” 

“The Legion, as usual, did its work with the highest ability and 


they conquered Gaboon, and were the first to 
land at Libreville, the capital, where they 
celebrated Armistice Day.” 

It is rather the fashion to-day to forget 
the Czechs and the Poles, who were both sticking 


courage, and with complete and brilliant success,” states Major 

P. C. Wren in a Foreword. “It defeated the 

German forces holding the heights round Narvik, ; 

dislodged them from their strong positions, and 

would have driven them into Sweden and 

captivity had it not been recalled to France in the 
hour of victory.” 

Reproduced from “‘ With the Foreign Legion at 

Narvik”; by Courtesy of the Publisher, John Murray. 


Polish spirit persists; the Polish 
Navy, reinforced by men who have 
crossed a continent in disguise, 
grows and works with ours. The 
undefeatable Dutch, with the 
stupid, vain, square-heads tramp - 
ling through all their streets and 
defiling all their churches, keep their 
flag flying both at home and in 
their great Colonial Empire. Compared 
with many foreign countries, whatever 
we may have lost in the way of 
friends and property, we simply 
haven’t had a taste of it yet. And 
we aren’t in need either of pity or 
admiration. All we want is material 
help from America ; and that is what 
we are increasingly getting. 

Mr. Woon writes like this: “ A 
warning has been ‘on’ for two hours 
and a bomb has just fallen somewhere 
south of the river. Curious. If any- 
one had ever told me I could sit 
here in a London flat and listen to 
bombs dropping and still tap a 
typewriter, I would have said he was 
crazy. Not that it’s easy. Your 
brain is so tired. A sort of hysterical 
note creeps into what you write before 
you know it is there. But you write 
continuously, savagely, as if you only 








‘“IN THE MORNING—WHEN THE ‘ BLACK-OUT’ IS TAKEN DOWN”: 
ONE OF A REMARKABLE SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF LONDON IN 
EARLY BLITE DAYS WHICH ILLUSTRATE MR, woon’s BOOK, BY MR. 
GUY MURCHIE, LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE “* CHICAGO TRIBUNE.” 


“MILITARY OBJECTIVE "—ANOTHER STRIKING ILLUSTRATION FROM 
“HELL CAME TO LONDON,” SHOWING A KITCHEN AT NIGHT WITH 
THREE JUNIOR MEMBERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD ASLEEP UNDER 


had a little bit of time left in which as Te, SS SY SEs OS NEE THE Wiee-erEE 
To us, who are e middle é i to do the last big j r life.” SEPSTEC CAP. 
To us, who are in the middle of it all, no proof is rn ; 8 job of you Lener 05s Chetan: caniaaabiaai nit teats os 6 Sar 
needed. Warsaw had it, and stood it, without a Dear, dear! That isn’t the way we of the “ Chicago Tribune” and the Publisher, F yy AE I 
declaration of war. In Rotterdam, within an hour think about it: neither the Navy, the 


; it is also the fashion to forget 
the French, who may have got too much involved 
in politics and the fragmentary Maginot Line, but 

“remain as stubborn, gallant and intelligent a nation 
as ever existed. 


Army, the Air Force, or the mere civilians who 
are now mostly policemen, wardens, fire - brigade 
people, or Home Guards. We are merely once 
more waking up to cope with a lot of barbarians 
hoping, when the job’s over, to go back 


: up for our notions 
** Hell Came to London. A Reportage of the Blitz During 14 Days.” 


By Basil Woon. Illustrated. (Peter Davies; 6s.) 

“With the Foreign Legion at Narvik.” By Capitaine Pierre 
©. Lapic Translated by Anthony Merryn. Foreword by P. C. Wren. 
Hustrated, (John Murray; §s.) and 
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U.S. STRATEGIC PACIFIC SITES, WHICH ENVELOP JAPAN AT ALL 


SPECIALLY Drawn For “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News” sy G. F. MorreLL, F.R.G.S., F.R.AS. 
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“AMERICA HAS PEPPERED THE PACIFIC WITH A SERIES OF STRONG POINTS, ALL MUTUALLY SUPPORTING,’’ WRITES OUR 
MILITARY CORRESPONDENT : A MAP SHOWING THE AMERICAN ENVELOPMENT OF JAPAN’S MAIN SPHERE OF INFLUENCE. 


Our map is designed to represent the strategic sites in the North Pacific Ocean, 
stressing especially the American’line of naval communications from its base, 
Pearl Island, Hawaii, to its outlying connections, Wake Island, Guam, to Manila, 
Philippine Islands. The strained situation, created in the first place by Japan's 
Tripartite Pact with the Axis Powers, the equivocal statements of Matsuoka, her 
Foreign Minister, her manceuvres in Indo-China and Thailand, and her warships 
manceuvring with menacing intent in the Bay of Saigon, have all combined to 
arouse the worst fears of imminent war, Japan being urged to this policy by the 
machinations of Germany. The readiness of Britain and Australia to meet any 


development is referred to in our double-page map of Singapore on pp. 272-3 in 
this issue. In the situation now developing, with the prospect of American inter- 
vention, if Singapore be the British bastion of defence, Manila forms the American 
bastion for the Far East. The Philippines straddle any attempt of the Japanese 
to drive down to the Dutch East Indies and Singapore. Corregidor, the highly 
fortified island in Manila Bay, which stands, an impregnable rock, 650 ft. out of 

long 


10,000 American soldiers and has been 


the water, is garrisoned by about 
called the ‘ Gibraltar of the Pacific’’ by American Service men. The American Fleet, 


in battleships, cruisers, and all else, as far as known, greatly exceeds the Japanese 
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OME wise man (was it Lord 
Salisbury ?) advised the use 

of large-scale maps. The area 
about which I am writing to-day 
requires small-scale maps _ for 
study, if its strategical significance 
is to be understood, but it is 
necessary that we should not lose 
our sense of proportion in studying 
them. It may sometimes be forgotten, for instance, 
that Thailand, which we used to call Siam, and which 
has been much in the news of late, is twice the size 
of the British Isles ; that French Indo-China is nearer 
thrice than twice their size ; that Hainan, the island 
to which the Japanese are reported to have transported 
considerable forces from Southern China, is larger 


THE “ GIBRALTAR OF THE PACIFIC”: 


TOGETHER WITH POWERFUL 


Singapore is an island about 26 miles long by 14 miles wide, with an area of 220 square miles, ls 
in width. Broadcasting recently, Mr. Victor Purcell, Director-General of Information in Singapore, said : 


than East Anglia; that Borneo and 
New Guinea are both considerably 
larger than France. The present 
situation in the Far East is governed 
by several important factors. The 
most important is perhaps the Sino- 
Japanese war. A second is the pact 
between Germany and Japan. A 
third is the peculiar circumstances 
of the extensive and wealthy Dutch 
East Indies, faithful in their allegiance 
to the Queen of the Netherlands, 
though their parent country lies 
beneath the heel of Germany, deter- 
mined to defend their integrity, but 
not very strong ; anxious if possible 
to keep on good terms with Japan, 
whose cupidity they fear they have 
excited. Then there is the fact that 
Great Britain-is engaged in a terrific 
struggle, which does not admit of 
her reinforcing to any serious extent 
her naval units in those waters. To 
add to the complication, Indo-China 
and Thailand are at loggerheads, and 
Japan has constituted herself umpire 
and mediator. The United States 
take a pointed interest in these 
affairs. Russia cannot entirely dis- 
sociate herself from those of North 
China. Australia, still carrying a 
population disproportionately small 
by comparison with the extent of the country, cannot 
avoid keeping a watchful eye upon Japan. Finally, 
there is the Singapore Base, and the fact that it has 
been strongly reinforced with Australian troops and 
with aircraft. 

Che Singapore Base was constructed over a long 
period, and in face of much criticism, because the 
Empire possessed no modern naval base with the 
necessary facilities in those regions. It was particu- 
larly welcomed in Australia. It is fitting that a 
powerful accretion to its garrison should have been 
furnished bv that Commonwealth. It is also a tribute 
to Australian strategic vision and common sense. The 
Imperial General Staff can suggest to Australia how 
her forces can be most profitably employed for the 
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capture of Kismayu, said ‘‘ The 
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THE FAR EAST. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


common good, but it cannot move a man without 
her consent and approbation. Australia is subjected 
to a threat at home, and young nations are sometimes 
parochially minded in matters of strategy. Not so 
Australia. She has recognised that her defence has 


to be conducted to some extent at Singapore, just as 
she recognised at the beginning of this war (and in 
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A SCENE ON THE JUBA RIVER, IN ITALIAN SOMALILAND, NEAR THE MOUTH OF WHICH BRITISH 

OCCUPIED JUMBO, CAPTURING PRISONERS, TOGETHER WITH QUANTITIES OF WAR 

OPERATIONS EAST OF THE RIVER CONTINUE TO DEVELOP TO OUR ADVANTAGE. 

Our picture shows a native ferry over the Juba River, not far from Kismayu, which fell on January 14. The 

Times” on February 24, the most important harbour of Italian Somaliland, 

and the effective control of Jubaland, mark the brilliant conclusion of the first stage of a little campaign, in 
character not unlike the greater campaign in North Africa. (E.N.A.) 


the last also) that it has to be conducted in Egypt 
for the sake of the Suez Canal, just as she has recognised 
that her own warships can do more as components of 
British squadrons than if they awaited danger in their 
own ports. It has also just been reported that Ameri- 
can aircraft, originally intended for the United King- 
dom, have been flown to Singapore. If this be so in 
truth, then it must be admitted that Japan has 
created a small diversion in Asia in favour of the 
Axis in Europe and North Africa. On the other hand, 
it will not have escaped the notice of Japan that if 
Singapore is a British naval base, other bases have 
been recently put by Britain at the disposal of the 
United States, and that there is no inherent reason 
why what has been done in the Atlantic should not 


GERMANY : 
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be done also in the Pacific, if the 
need were to arise. 

From the point of view of the 
United States Navy and Air Force 
the situation in the Atlantic was, 
of course, very much less favour- 
able than in the Pacific. In the 
former, prior to the leases 
arranged with the United King- 
dom, the United States possessed very few suitable 
bases, the most important being in the northern 
part of the Caribbean. That defect has now 
been remedied, but in any case the Atlantic does 
not contain any such great chain or _ bridge 
spanning the ocean between the New World and the 
Old as exists in the Pacific. There a line of bases, 





AN AIR VIEW OF SINGAPORE; WHERE THOUSANDS OF AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS, WITH THE LATEST MECHANISED EQUIPMENT, HAVE ARRIVED, 
REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE BRITISH AIR FORCES IN THE FAR EAST. 


and separated from the southern extremity of the Malay peninsula by a strait three-quarters of a mile 
“We know only one thing—that if we or our Allies are attacked, we shall fight to the finish.’ 


starting with the Hawaiian Isles and 
Midway, runs _ straight to ‘the 
Philippines ; and Manila is only about 
650 miles from Hong Kong, about 
double that distance from Singapore 
and Nagasaki, and almost at the door 
of Formosa. To the south of this line 
other bases stretch into the southern 
Pacific; to the north lie Dutch 
Harbour and those of Alaska. 
America has peppered the Pacific 
with a series of strong points, few of 
them particularly formidable in them- 
selves, but mutually supporting ; the 
last of them to some extent covering 
the Dutch East Indies and in close 
touch with Singapore. And Singapore 
itself is more powerful than any of 
them, strongly defended by modern 
fortress artillery, and now by 
adequate land and air forces. The 
recent rapid development of 
Australian war industries has also 
greatly contributed to ease what 
would otherwise have constituted an 
almost unbearable strain upon our 
shipping. Australia, with 150,000 
munition workers employed, can 
make an important contribution to 
the armament of the Empire in the 
Far East, as well as to its defence. 
The same is already to some extent 
true of India, and will shortly become more so. 
Meanwhile the Army of Japan is very largely, and 
her Air Force is partly, tied up in China, though the 
same cannot be said of her Navy, of which the main 
fleet is in a position to act anywhere it is sent. 
Japan appears to be strengthening her grip upon 
Indo-China and preparing to do the same thing in 
Thailand. It cannot be disguised that the whole 
situation in the Far East has become more and more 
troubled since she signed her pact with Germany and 
Italy five months ago. And yet it is by no means 
certain that a crisis cannot still be avoided. Any attack 
upon the Dutch East Indies would most probably lead 
the United States to take naval action, and under cover 
of her Fleet and of our own naval forces, we possess the 
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means to take certain military action in defence of 
those great islands. Moreover, apart from Japan’s 
direct commitments in China, which are enormous, 
the question of Russian reactions cannot be left out 
of account. Whatever assurances are exchanged 
between these Powers, Japan can no more afford to 
disregard the U.S.S.R., or to denude their common 
frontier, than can Germany. Pacts or no pacts, 
understandings or no understandings, Japan as well 


I have said that a new outbreak of war may yet 
be averted, but the fact remains that the very process 
which may lead to war has been in operation for a 
considerable time, and shows not the slightest sign 
of slowing down. It is, I need hardly say, German 
pressure upon Japan. Germany began by playing 
upon Japan’s dread of Communism. She installed 
her agents in the country, and ever since she has 
been urging on the hotheads who have achieved a 





A JAPANESE MILITARY CEREMONIAL PARADE ON HAINAN, AN ISLAND 14,000 SQUARE MILES IN EXTENT OFF THE COAST 


OF INDO-CHINA, IN HONOUR OF THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN’S NAME DAY: SHOWING OFFICERS, COLOUR-PARTY AND 


Reports emanating from Shanghai on February 20 stated that 
Japanese transports packed with troops were moving southward 
from Formosa, and even from Japan proper, “‘ presumably making 
for Hainan Island’ or Northern Indo-China.’ Hainan, a large 
island in the South of China, separated by Hainan Strait from 
the peninsula in the south of the province of Kwantung, was 
invaded early in 1939 by the Japanese, who are said to have 
fortified it. The island is subject to typhoons and earthquakes, 


as Germany has to take precautions where Russia is 
concerned, which means that both have to keep con- 
siderable forces in being, earmarked for those special 
purposes and not to be diverted, save in the most 
desperate emergency, to any other. It is a very 
interesting position, which makes the Pacific appear 
like a gigantic chess-board, at an advanced stage of 
the game, with no decision yet in sight and, indeed, 
the possibility that no final decision will be possible. 
That is the realm of military strategy, but total war 
includes strategy of other natures also. In these 
the United States are in a very strong position. A 
ban on Japanese imports would spell financial ruin to 
a country which is already financially embarrassed 
by the interminable war still being waged in China. 
Nor would such a measure exhaust the economic 
levers which it is possible for the United States to 
pull. It still appears to be the case that Japan does 
not wish them to be pulled. She has gone out of 
her way to emphasise that she desires better relations 
with the United States, and here there is no reason 
to doubt her sincerity. Yet at the moment 
she is playing a very dangerous game. 

We are, in fact, hearing once again the 
arguments to which we have grown accus- 
tomed in our own continent. Every 
aggressive move on the part of the Axis is 
described as taken to “insure the pre- 
servation of peace’? or to bring into 
operation the new political and social order ; 
every defensive move on the part of 
threatened peoples or their friends is stig- 
matised as “‘ provocation ”’ likely to lead to 
a breach of the peace or as an attempt to 
maintain in economic slavery peoples who 
are eager to escape from it into the arms 
of the Axis. Japan, it is true, does not 
talk in language quite so crude as Germany, 
because her manners are better. Thus, the 
Japanese military spokesman at Shanghai, 
Major Akiyama, has likened Japan to a 
dove, anxious to lay the egg of peace, while 
Britain and the United States have put 
the snake’s eggs of Singapore and Guam 
(the strengthened American base east of 
the Philippines) into the nest. The inter- 
preter intervened to remark that no dis- 
respect was intended by the use of the 
word “ snake,” and one is quite ready to 
believe that he spoke the truth. Yet the 
attitude of Japan is strangely unlike that 
of the traditional dove. To take one instance: it 
has just been reported as I write that the Vichy 
Government has rejected the proposed terms of 
settlement of the dispute between Indo-China and 
Thailand, in which, as I have previously pointed out, 
Japan is acting as self-appointed mediator. We do 
not yet know the proposed terms, but who will believe 
that the Vichy Government in its present predicament 
would return a blank refusal to any terms which were 
not humiliating and oppressive? It is, indeed, 
strongly suspected that Japan had proposed for her- 
self what may be called an arbitrator's fee, and 
that this was to consist of the use of naval bases in 
Indo-China. 


MEN. 





clearly using Japan as a cat’s-paw, and has made with 
her a contract in which there is from the legal point 
of view interest on one side only. For there is nothing, 
broadly speaking, which Germany can do for Japan, 
whereas the Nazis hope that Japan can be cajoled 
into doing a great deal for them. Germany hopes 
for war between Japan on the one hand and either 
Britain and the United States, or both of them, on 
the other. She calculates that if she succeeds in 
pushing Japan over the precipice into a conflict with 
these two Powers, the United States Fleet will be tied 
to the Pacific, American war material, and especially 
aircraft destined for Great Britain, will be kept at 
home, and that the eyes of the American people will 
be diverted from the struggle in Europe to such an 
extent as to influence seriously the effective though 
“non-belligerent ’’ part which the nation is now play- 
ing in that conflict. Doubtless also she hopes to attract 
still further British reinforcements in aircraft and 
troops to Singapore, and perhaps South China, and 
it may be to tie down in India troops which might 
otherwise have been transferred to a theatre of the 
war. She is, it may confidently be said, completely 
reckless of the consequences to Japan. So long as 
Japan serves her turn, nothing else matters. Will 
those remaining Japanese, who are not already poisoned 
by the German virus or—a far larger number; in 
fact, the vast majority of the population—kept in 
ignorance of the significance of the true state of 
affairs, will these men of free will and undamaged eye- 
sight be able to prevent their country from being made 
a puppet and a slave of Germany? It is impossible 
to say, though it is likely that we shall soon know. 





JAPANESE TROOPS ON THE MARCH IN HAINAN, WHICH FACES THE PHILIPPINES. AN ISLAND ROAD LINED WITH INFANTRY, 
WITH LIGHT TANKS PROCEEDING DOWN THE CENTRE OF THE THOROUGHFARE. 
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A JAPANESE SOLDIER SEATED ON THE MUZZLE OF A CHINESE 9'2-IN. 
HOICHOW, HAINAN, WHICH FORMERLY BELONGED TO THE SOUTH CHINESE PROVINCE 


OF KWANTUNG. 


large measure of control of Japanese policy to increase 
the threats already in force against Great Britain and 
the United States in the Far East. It is an amazingly 
cynical piece of work, and the wonder is that it has 
had so much success, even though many prudent and 
sensible Japanese—almost all of them, in fact, who are 
living in countries not under the control of the Axis— 
are seriously perturbed by the course of recent events. 
That Great Britain, her friends, or her allies, have any 
of them an intention to attack Japan is moonshine. 
We deplore the Japanese policy in China, but have 
no intention of going to’ war over it. We went to 
the farthest possible limit in appeasement when we 
temporarily closed the Burma Road. Germany is 


Let us face the prospect that Japan may 
be jockeyed into playing the game of the 
Axis. It is unpleasant from all points of 
view, but it is not nearly so likely to result 
in calamity as would have been the case if 
Japan had moved last September. Since 
then opinion in the United States has 
hardened. America still demands of her 
rulers and of her President that they shall 
not send her sons across to European 
battlefields ; she is never heard demanding 
of them that they shall avoid war with 
Japan at all hazards. Whatever our view of 
the reasoning, the motive behind it is plain. 
The people of the United States still have 
a horror of seeing their youth take part in 
a conflict of mass armies, but they have no 
such emotional aversion to seeing their 
professional forces defending’ their vital 
interests in the Pacific and Malaysia. Now 
it so chances that the situation is one which 
can be dealt with by these professional 
forces, with the aid of Britain and the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. Japan’s 
chances of gaining the necessary command 
mere face of the sea and the air against all three 
combined are none too good. Should she 
suffer a serious reverse, the consequences 
in China, at home, and—who knows ?— in 
Manchukuo and Korea, might be disastrous. It 
cannot be doubted that the cooler and more in- 
structed Japanese fully understand the implications 
of American Pacific strategy, this pushing out of ten- 
tacles through island bases which has, that I know of, 


no parallel in history. The tentacles have been 
pushed out by America to preserve her interests and, 
if possible, to maintain peace in the Pacific. They 


are not in existence for the purpose of attacking 
Japan, nor are they suitable for it; but as a means 
of mercilessly harrying Japan should she embark 
upon aggression they are likely to be effective, in 
conjunction with the Singapore base. Let us hope 
that Japan will not put their power to the test 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: | - | 
AUSTRALIAN PREMIER IN BRITAIN ; es 
MR. CHURCHILL INSPECTS COAST DEFENCES. | 
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MR. TRYGVE LIE. SIR H. HARTY, MUS.D. j ; ' Z 3 LT.-GEN. A. G. CUNNINGHAM. MR. JOE COYNE. 


Appointed Norwegian Famous conductor and com- 3 ab ' ; G.O.C. Empire Forces in Musical-comedy actor, born 
Foreign Minister in succes- poser. Died February 19; aged 2 . a E : Somaliland, who, before the in New York. Died Febru- 
sion to Professor Dr. Koht, sixty. Permanent conductor, AH battle of Juba River, issued an ary 17 at Virginia Water; 

Hallé Orchestra, Manchester, Order of the Day in which he aged seventy-four. Made his 
cf h Th 1920-33. Gold Medalist_of the y ig exhorted his troops to “ Hit name as Prince Danilo, in 
Norwegian paper, i Royal Philharmonic Society. i ey . them ; hit them hard; and hit “The Merry Widow,” in 
Folk,” stated recently that A gifted composer, also dis- : J ay 2 them again!’’ Brother of Vice- 1907, his most popular suc- 
“Quisling wished to make tinguished for his arrangements Admiral Cunningham, C.-in-C. 


cess later being in “‘ No, No, 
Norwegians free men again.” of Handel’s and other works. ‘i ; Mediterranean Fleet. Nanette!” in 1925. ‘ 
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SQ. LDR. L. A. STRANGE. BRIG. DAN PIENAAR, D.S.O. 
Who is said to hold an import- A recent photograph of the 
ant position in connection with Commander of the South 
the training of parachute troops African Forces in East Africa, 
in Britain. Served in first Euro- taken just after he had been 

an War, 1914-19, going to notified of the award to him of 

rance with thé R.F.C. and the D.S.O. in recognition of 

winning the D.S.O. and D.F.C. : i brilliant leadership at El Wak. 

—to which he was awarded bars Operations east of the Juba are 
i d M. 


M.C. developing satisfactorily. 
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DR. TEVFIK RUSTU ARAS. 


Turkish Ambassador in London since 1939, who 
was received by the Prime Minister on February 24 
in connection with the Balkans crisis consequent 
on the threatened Nazi occupation of Bulgaria. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1925-28; previously 
Minister for Public Health, — 
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ras 
A.C.-MARSHAL SIR R. BROOKE-POPHAM. 
Commander-in-Chief, Far East. Recently flew to 
Australia to confer with Australian Services 
chiefs. Declared on arrival at Darwin by R.A.F. 
bomber that the whole of the Indies and the Near 
East was in a high ow oe - preparedness for 
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F M. CHARALAMBOS SIMOPOULOS. LA é ' SIR SHENTON THOMAS, G.C.MG. = 

i Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Straits Settle- 

# for Greece in London, who was also received by re ments and High Commissioner for the Malay 

the Prime Minister on February 24. Mr. Churchill : { States since 1934, whose Governorship has assutned 

expressed his utmost admiration for the fight sudden additional importance in view of the 

that is being waged by the Greek nation. Japanese menace in the Pacific. Aged sixty-two. 
Taye “a 
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' MR. CHURCHILL INSPECTS BRITAIN’S COAST DEFENCES: THE PRIME MINISTER | — 

Se eee WITH GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE AND THE MINISTER FOR WAR if pnandiy eeomeagedne--utmandeny 

fepenee Foreign Minister, who declared in the : * ji aes #2 Discoverer of insulin and Professor Medical Re- 

ouse of Representatives in Tokyo on February 24 An inspection of the South Coast defences was recently carried out by the Prime Minister, : search, University of Toronto, since 1923, who 

that the white races must make way for the who was accompanied by Captain David Margesson, Secretary of State for War, and General i was killed with two companions in an aeroplane 

Asiatics in Oceania. Recently said Japan is Sir Alan Brooke, Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces, who is now on a visit to the i crash in Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, during a 
“willing to mediate in any dispute anywhere.” Middle East with Mr. Eden. In ou picture Mr. Churchill, who watched demonstrations, is ii . 


k 3 ® 7 : flight made in connectio ith “ 
This was bluntly refused by Mr. Churchill. seen standing on the foreshore with Sir Alan Brooke and the War Minister (behind). 4 rs the a effort.” ‘Nobel AK 4 ion 
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THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF TRAINING VISITS NORTHERN IRELAND : LORD GORT, V.C 
RIDING IN A BREN-GUN CARRIER DURING HIS TOUR OF INSPECTION. 


Viscount Gort, V.C., Inspector-General to the Forces for Training since 1940, recently visited 
Northern Ireland on a tour of inspection, when he visited various military training centres and 
units. The former Commander-in-Chief of the British Expeditionary Force in France is here i 


‘ aes n seen riding in a Bren-gun carrier while touring the Northern Irish training centres. Lord Gort, V.C., 
fight until victory is attained. was Chief of the Imperial General Staff from 1937 to 1939. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN PRIME MINISTER IN LONDON: MR. MENZIES INSPECTING AUSTRALIAN 
SOLDIERS FORMING A GUARD OF HONOUR OUTSIDE THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, 
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SAVING THE GRINLING GIBBONS CARVINGS 
AT ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. 
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A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE REREDOS 
AND ALTAR RAILS 
AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
CHURCH, WAL- 
BROOK, REBUILT 
BY WREN IN 
1672-87, SHOWING 
GRINLING GIBBONS 
CARVINGS WHICH 
ARE TO BE PLACED 
WITHIN BRICK 
AIR-RAID SHELTERS 
FOR SAFETY. 
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THE ORGAN AT ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK, BUILT BY WREN IN 1672-9 
(LeFr.) ALWAYS CONSIDERED ONE OF HIS MASTERPIECES—SHOWING WOOD CARVING 
A CHEF D’@UVRE BY GRINLING GIBBONS. THE BEAUTY OF THE INTERIOR IS FAMED. 
BY GRINLING 
GIBBONS, WHO 
WORKED FOR 
SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN AND WAS 
APPOINTED MASTER 
CARVER IN WOOD 
TO GEORGE L.° 
A DETAILED 
VIEW OF THE 
ELABORATE FONT 
COVER AT 
ST. STEPHEN'S, 
WALBROOK. 
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DETAIL OF THE MAGNIFICENT GRINLING GIBBONS REREDOS IN ST. STEPHEN’S, DETAIL OF THE ALTAR RAILS, SHOWING DISTINGUISHING WORK OF GIBBONS 
WALBROOK, WHICH IS TO BE PROTECTED, WITH OTHER PRECIOUS CARVINGS IN WHO’ DIED IN LONDON ON AUGUST 3, 1721. HIS SUBJECTS ARE CHIEFLY 
THE CHURCH, FROM POSSIBILITIES OF DAMAGE IN NAZI AIR RAIDS. ; BIRDS, FOLIAGE, FLOWERS FRUIT AND LACE 

ERS, . c. 


—— 


Determined steps are being taken to preserve from damage the famous Grinling burnt down in the Great Fir 

Gibbons carvings at St. Stephen's Church in Walbrook, in the City, which are to structure its renowned <a hltneRemsecol A i aoe m gd a 
be placed inside brick air- raid shelters for safety. The pictures reproduced above of space and almost ethereal poise of the Pore ian ee y the feeling 
provide revealing evidence of the magnificence of the carvings in St. Stephen's, reputed of Dutch parentage, died in London on August ~~ hnmy gs Ray it is 
which was rebuilt by Wren in 1672-9, after the original church had been entirely work has been lost in other London bombings. pn eto . uch of his 
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A VITAL DANUBE BRIDGE; SCENES 


BRIDGE AackROSS THE DANUBE: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE KING 
CERNAVODA BRIDGE, LINKING DOBRUJA WITH WALLACHIA. 


The ®reat King Carol |. bridge across the Danube is now, for obvious reasons, guarded day and 
night by the Nazis. Built in 1895 by the Rumanian engineer Saligny, it is 750 metres long and 
was, Until Tecently, the longest bridge in Europe. The bridge crosses the “ Balta Salomitzei,” a 
swamp, which extends for more than 16 km., and spans the Danube at a height of 30 metres, thus 
allowing the largest ships tO pass, This famous bridge, the only Rumanian bridge across the Danube, 


A VITAL CAROL I. 


MASSAWA FROM THE AIR: 


falling towards the target; 
destroyers of the “ Leone’ 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING A RAID 


This interesting gt en of the Eritrean port Of Massawa, taken from an R.A.F. raiding aircraft, gives clear evidence of the damage being done. 
2 -direct hit on a ship; 3—direct hit on a shed on the quay; 4—shei badly damaged; S—building completely demolished ; 
Class; 8—three destroyers of the “‘Saaro” class. Large numbers of natives have been driven out of the panic-stricken town by the Italians owing to 
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OF RECENT R.A.F. SUCCESSES. 


NOW GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY THE NAZIS: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CERNAVODA 
BRIDGE, ESSENTIAL FOR GERMAN MILITARY PURPOSES. 


was blown up by the retreating: Rumanians when Constantza fell to Mackensen’s army in 1916. 
The small town of Cernavoda, built on the site of the ruins of the ancient city of Axiopolis, was 
given the name of Bogaz Chioi under Turkish domination, and its present name is merely the Slav 
translation of the Turkish Cara-su (Black Water). It is important for its petrol refinery and a 
large cement factory, (E.N.A. Photographs.) 


BY THE ROYAL AIR FORCE ON THE IMPORTANT RED SEA PORT, 
Our picture shows: 1—bombs 


6—a sloop; 7—three 


the food shortage and have joined the British Forces. (Hritish Official Photograph.) 


FROM 
IN 


VALONA THE AIR: ANOTHER 
ENGAGED DESTROYING THIS 
Aided by the R-A.F, the Greeks are 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM. AN R.A.F. MACHINE, 
ESSENTIAL PORT IN THE ALBANIAN CAMPAIGN. 


; relentlessly forcing back the Italian army towards Valona. 
only from here can |taly’s southern forces hope to escape, and the repeated bombing of the port by 
the RAF. has €reatly hampered the chances of this. Our picture shows bombs bursting on ‘the 
military S@ttlement, and numerous bomb-craters speak for themselves of previous R.A visits. 
bursting pombs: concentration of motor vehicles; C—-trenches; D-——hospital 


THE REMAINS OF A HEINKEL BOMBER WHICH WAS SHOT DOWN RECENTLY 
A NIGHT RAID OVER THE SOUTH-WEST COAST OF ENGLAND, 


As the production figures of British guns and aeroplanes mount so do the German aeroplanes 
descend—the “bag” of our anti-aircraft gunners, or shot down by the pilots of our fighter 
squadrons. The shattered bomber shown in our picture was brought down during a Saturday 
night raid. It crashed in Devon, part of the machine caught fire and all its crew were killed. 
Observe that the swastika has been painted black to avoid recognition in the dark. (G,P.U.) 


DURING 
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GERMAN INCENDIARY BOMBS: CLOCKWORK AND ELECTRIC TYPES IN USE. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeciAL Artist G. H Davis, with OFFicraL AssISsTs 


BOMB RACKS IN A GERMAN 
DORNIER. “Doi7z” BOMBER 
AFT PORT AND FORW 
STARBOARD RACKS 
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NAZI INCENDIARY ‘“MOLOTOVS’’: THE TECHNIQUE OF 


The German 1-kilo type (2°205 Ib.) of incendiary bomb now being used is stowed 
in an aluminium container, about 39 in. long, holding 36 incendiaries. There are 
two types in general use, one operated by clockwork (right, inset), and a later 
pattern by electricity (left, inset). The clockwork container has a clever device 
which begins to tick as it is released from the bomb rack, and at a predetermined 
moment the clockwork rotates a cam holding a key in position, which in turn 
closes the third, or outer side, of the container. Directly this is released it flies 
upward and in its turn withdraws a fork which holds the locking rod, and which 
on its release opens the other sides of the case, with the result that three dozen 
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GERMAN INCENDIARY BOMB CONTAINERS 
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STOWING AND RELEASING OF CLOCKWORK AND ELECTRIC 
TYPES EMPLOYED TO CAUSE CONFLAGRATION. 


bombs are ejected. The other container has only two sides, being hinged at the 
base. When released the fuse operates an electric current, this running up a 
wire, thereby releasing a small explosive charge, thus blowing off the securing 
head of the container. It instantly opens into two halves (as shown) and the 
incendiary bombs are spilled out. The container, loaded, weighs 42 kilos “(110°10 Ib.), 
thus approximating to the 5S0-kilo bomb, and can be carried in the bomb 
racks of this type. A Dornier “* Do.173'" has racks to carry twenty such kilo 
bombs, thus being able to stow no fewer than 720 incendiaries at one time, the 
same applying to the “ Ju. 88." 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S HISTORIC ADDRESS TO CONGRESS: THE PRES 
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“WR KNOW THAT ENDURING PEACE CANNOT BE BOUGHT AT THE COST OF OTHER PEOPLE’S FREREDOM’—A 

TO THE DEMOCRACIES BY BECOMING THE ARSENAL FOR TH 


To Congress on January 6, President Roosevelt addressea a crowded House return of true independence, world disarmament—nor even good business— de 

| from a dictators’ peace.'’ Amid loud cheers he declared that America would w 
dent emphasised some vital points of his policy more strongly than before. never acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors, sponsored by appeasers. ac 
‘* No realistic American,’ he said, ‘“‘ could expect international generosity, a Realising that promises of help for the future simply increase Hitler's u 


and overflowing galleries. In appealing to his specialised audience, the Presi- 
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PRESIDENT DEMANDS UNLIMITED AID FOR THE DEMOCRACIES. 




















a, 
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22DOM”—A STIRRING PASSAGE IN MR. ROOSEVELT’S GREAT SPERCH TO CONGRESS, WHEN DEMANDING FULLEST HELP 
AL FOR THEIR NEEDS, WITHOUT QUESTIONS OF PRESENT PAYMENT. 


business— determination to strike Great Britain now, he told his audience bluntly that he confronting America and the world: ‘* Our most useful réle,’’ he told Congress 
ica would was not satisfied with the progress made so far in production. His determined ‘*is to act as an arsena! for the democracies as well as for ourselves. We 
appeasers. address was widely welcomed both in the United States and in Britain, with cannot and will not tell them they must surrender because of their present 

Hitler's unqualified respect for the great President who ‘for years has seen the danger inability to pay for weapons which we know they must have." 
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THE CAPTURE OF DERNA: INCIDENTS IN A BATTLE LASTING A WEEK. 





THE ASSAULT ON FORT CADUTI, ONE oF THE KEY POSITIONS DEFENDING DERNA: MACHINE-GUNNERS AT DERNA IN ACTION. THE ENEMY PUT UP A STEADY BARRAGE 
AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY, WITH FIXED BAYONETS CROSSING OPEN GROUND TO STORM OF SHELLS IN A BATTLE WHICH LASTED A WEEK. SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE 
THE FORT, WHICH SURRENDERED THIRTY SECONDS AFTER THEY ENTERED IT. BARRAGE AN AUSTRALIAN UNIT ATTACKED ACROSS WADI DERNA. 


-_ 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF FORT CADUTI. if Was FULL OF THE £NEMy, LURKING IN ARTILLERY IN ACTION SHELLING THE DEFENCES OF DERNA. A STRIKING PICTURE 
CELLARS AND STONE PASSAGES. FIVE MINUTES AFTER ITS FALL, AUSTRALIANS WITH OF GUNS AND GUNNERS IN THE DESERT, WITH THEIR GUNS CAMOUFLAGED AND 
BAYONETS HAD GONE THROQUGH EVERY ROOM AND CELLAR. OFFICERS IN THE FOREGROUND WATCHING OPERATIONS. 


rene 


AUSTRALIANS BRINGING UP DRINKING WATER OVER STONY DESERT SOIL TO THEIR COMRADES, WHO, IN THE HOW THE BRITISH AND IMPERIAL TROOPS WERE WATERED: 
ATTACK UPON FORT CAPUTI, LACKED FOOD aND waTER FOR TWENTy-FOUR HOURS, AND THEN AFTER GULPING A WELL-BORING UNIT AT WORK IN THE DERNA AREA. THIS 
DOWN THEIR WaTER RATION, IMMEDIATELY sTORMED THE FORT. UNIT WAS PROUD OF ITS RAPIDITY IN PRODUCING WATER. 


Derna, although a small town of 11,000 people, between Tobruk and Benghazi, reached the most forward position, where the men had not eaten or drunk for 
was Staunchly defended by the Italians. A battle raged for a week before the the past twenty-four hours. They had scarcely gulped down their water ration 
British and Imperial troops could overcome its defences, co-Operating with the when the order came to advance and seize the fort. ‘‘ At the heels of Australian 
RAF. The capture of Fort Caduti, on the crest of the last ridge overlooking riflemen, we crept through land-mines, picked our way through booby-traps and 
the town, and Commanding the Coastal! road, read the doom of Derna. ‘* The finally swept in through open side doors in the walls of the fort. It was full of 
Times correspondent present, joining a company of Australian Water-Carriers, the enemy, but in thirty seconds it was ours,” he writes. 
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THE CAPTURE OF DERNA: A VERDANT HAVEN IN THE WILDERNESS. 





LOOKING DOWN FROM A ROCKY PROMINENCE, AN OFFICER SURVEYS THE BUILDINGS OF DERNA, WHITE AGAINST BRITISH SOLDIERS, WHO HAD NOT SEEN ANY GREENERY 
THE BLUE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. AFTER THE INHOSPITABLE DESERT, THE GARDENS AND ORCHARDS SUR- FOR WEEKS, WERE NOT SLOW TO APPRECIATE THE FLOWERS 
ROUNDING THE TOWN PROVIDED A WFicCOME CHANGE. THE TOWN’S WATER SUPPLY IS PLENTIFUL. AND VINES IN THE STREETS OF DERNA. 
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VICTORY SMILES IN DERNA. PERHAPS THE MEN ARE RECALLING FOUR OF GENERAL WAVELL’S SOLDIERS GIVE A PASSING GLANCE TO A SHELL-PITTED HOUSE. THE FINAL 
THE LINE FROM THE OLD COMIC SONG: “‘I FELT A LITTLE ASSAULT OF DERNA WAS PRECEDED BY HEAVY ARTILLERY FIRE. IN THE FIGHT FOR THIS SEABOARD TOWN 
PAIN IN THE SHADE OF THE PALM.” THE ITALIAN FORCES PUT UP A MUCH STIFFER DEFENCE THAN USUAL. 


ae ee 





THE WRITING ON THE WALL... ITALIAN WRITING THIS TIME! TROPICAL PLANTS AND TELEGRAPH POLES, PAVEMENTS AND WELL-LAID ROADS, SUCH WAS THE SCENE 

PRESUMABLY INTENDED TO ENCOURAGE THE ITALIAN DEFENDERS, WHICH GREETED THE VICTORIOUS EMPIRE SOLDIERS WHEN THEY ENTERED DERNA AFTER HEAVY 

THE WORDS OF THIS INSCRIPTION READ: “ BELIEVE, OBEY, FIGHT.” FIGHTING IN THE ARID AND WATERLESS DESERT. 
A picturesque description of Derna, a smiling green haven along the desert coasts | houses reaches down to the graceful sky-blue harbour. A freighter bombed by us 
of Libya, was given by “‘ The Times"’ war correspondent, who had followed behind | and fired by the Italians last night lies sinking at the jetty. A great grove of 
Australians carrying water to their comrades before Fort Caduti. ‘Going | spreading palms makes a cool green pool of colour in the centre of the town, and 
forward with them,”’ he writes, ‘‘ and crouching as we went, | reached a pinnacle fine houses rise above the foliage."’ Derna owes its fertility to a wadi, which 
on the cliff where all Derna broke into view two miles below—the most startlingly enters the sea, through a ravine, and its beautiful gardens offer a dramatic 
pleasant sight | have yet seen in the Desert. Row after row of stout snow-white ! contrast to the never-ending desert which surrounds it. 
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THE CAPTURE OF DERNA: MINEFIELDS CLEARED AND BOOTY SEIZED. 


A USEFUL HAUL FOR THE IMPERIAL FORCES WHEN THEY ENTERED DERNA: AN ITALIAN 
CAR PARK WHICH CONTAINED SEVERAL LIGHT AND MEDIUM-HEAVY TANKS. IN THE HANDS 
WOULD SOON BE IN RUNNING ORDER. 


AUSTRALIAN TROOPS MARCHING WARILY OVER A FINE, BEAUTIFULLY BUILT BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE WADI INTO DERNA, THEY ARE LOOKING KEENLY FOR ANY BOOBY-TRAPS LEFT BEHIND 
WHO HAD SOWN A NUMBER OF MINEFIELDS. OF OUR SAPPERS THESE 


BY THE ENEMY, 
ns 


2 Bul ogee, 





Os ee 
A PICTURE OF A MYSTERIOUS SHED ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF DERNA. FOLLOWING THE FALL 
DISCLOSED AS THE HIDING-PLACE OF AN ITALIAN TANK, 


AN ITALIAN MINE, CAREFULLY CONCEALED BY SCRUB AND RUBBLE, BUT NOT SUFFICIENTLY 
OF THE TOWN THE MYSTERY WAS 
CUNNINGLY CONCEALED TO TRAP OUR COLUMNS. 


HIDDEN TO ESCAPE THE NOTICE OF THE SAPPERS, WHO WENT AHEAD OF THE 


WELL 
IMPERIAL FORCES CLEARING THE WAY OF SUCH TRAPS. 


PETROL AND OIL DUMP IN DERNA. HUNDREDS OF DRUMS WERE FOUND. 
IS THE LIFE-BLOOD OF MECHANISED FORCES, AND SUCH A 


AS THIS IS A GRAVE ONE. 


REMARKABLE A CAPTURED 
DILAPIDATED PETROL, IN MODERN WARFARE 


DERNA, 


ACCURATE R.A.F, BOMBING ARE SHOWN IN THIS 
THE APPEARANCE OF ANCIENT RUINS OR A 


DRAMATIC RESULTS OF 
WROUGHT TO ITALIAN BARRACKS AT 


PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH GIVES 
CEMETERY. IT IS, IN FACT, THE HAVOC 
Our picture on left centre shows how some of the deadly obstacles had to be over- 
come by our troops before the capture of Derna; the barren, stony ridges and ravines 
across which the attacking forces advanced unter heavy shell-fire were thickly sown 


with land-mines which had to be dealt with by the sappers. The booty which fell 
to the victors of the battle included large quantities of oil and petrol, and many 


tanks, some of the supplies being shown in our pictures above 
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THE CAPTURE OF DERNA: ITALIAN ROAD ENGINEERING DE LUXE. 


HERE IS THE RESULT OF THE BLOWING UP OF A BRIDGE BY THE ITALIANS IN ORDER 
TO HAMPER OUR ADVANCE. BEFORE DERNA FELL THE ENEMY PUT UP A STOUTER FIGHT 


De 
% AFTER THE FALL OF DERNA. TWO SOLDIERS ADMIRING ONE OF THE FEW BRIDGES LEFT 
THAN USUAL. THIS PART OF THE GREAT COAST ROAD WAS BUILT AT ENORMOUS EXPENSE. 


INTACT BY THE ITALIAN FORCES. THE ENEMY ROAD-ENGINEERING WORK THROUGHOUT 
LIBYA WAS IMPRESSIVE. 











INCLUDED IN THE LATEST PICTURES FROM DERNA IS THIS INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH OF OUR TROOPS MOVING FORWARD IN MOTORISED COLUMNS ALONG A TREE- 
FLANKED ITALIAN ROAD. AFTER THE RIGOURS OF A RAPID ADVANCE ACROSS THE DESERT, THE SUDDEN CHANGE IN CONDITIONS WAS VERY WELCOME. 


A SHATTERED BRIDGE*‘ON THE DERNA-TOBRUK ROAD—ORIGINALLY BUILT BY THE ITALIANS, DERNA IN THE GLARE OF A SUB-TROPICAL SUN, WHILE EMPIRE TROOPS—TAKING THINGS 
AND NOW DESTROYED BY THEIR BROKEN ARMY AS IT FELL BACK BEFORE GENERAL EASY AFTER THEIR HARD FIGHTS—RIDE ALONG THE SMOOTH, WELL-LAID COASTAL ROAD 
WAVELL’S IRRESISTIBLE ADVANCE. ON THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Whatever defects the Italians have revealed in their military tactics and fighting, show a perfectly metalled road, bridges and sturdy causeways. In their flight the 
none will grudge them a meed of praise in their road engineering. The pictures above enemy blew up every bridge they could, but a few were left intact owing to their 

of their coast road, built in the desert, from Tripoli to Bardia, for over 1000 miles, very hasty retreat. Damage is already being repaired. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF BENGHAZI BY AUSTRALIAN TROOPS: 


— ee 


Ce sean ae 


<< 


Nyy 
NAN Wy) yuri 
NWCA ARMANI 


_ 


ee 


READING THE PROCLAMATION, IN ENGLISH, ITALIAN, AND ARABIC, ANNOUNCING 
xy THE TAKING OVER OF CONTROL OF BENGHAZI BY THE BRITISH. 


I AO GI 


t THE TOWN OF BENGHAZI WAS SPARED BY BRITISH AIRMEN, BUT NAZIS HAVE BOMBED 
IT RECKLESSLY, THOUGH PAYING THE PENALTY, AS SHOWN ABOVE, 


ee 


a eee ee 


H 
EH 
3 
4 
i 
i 
2 
2 
i 


: AUSTRALIAN TRANSPORT ENTERING THE TOWN, THEIR PASSAGE-WAY COMPARATIVELY 
eee LIGHTLY LINED BY+IMPERIAL TROOPS. THE BRITISH WERE LOUDLY CHEERED. 
AS THE “ AUSSIES’® MARCHED THROUGH THE TOWN. THE REACTION PON ee ee a 
THE CIVILIANS, YOUNG AND OLD, CAN BE STUDIED ON THEIR FACES. 


Se 
AN AUSTRALIAN GUARD OF HONOUR MARCHING THROUGH THE TOWN ON THEIR THE AUSTRALIAN BRIGADIER (RIGHT), READING THE PROCLAMATION TO THE MAYOR a 
WAY TO THE TOWN HALL, WHERE THE MAYOR MADE FORMAL SURRENDER. (CENTRE) AND BISHOP (LEFT). IN THE BACKGROUND ARE WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 
eee 


i i i i OOO GL LG LOC LC OO LO EO rn eee eee 


On the. formal surrender of Benghazi, Australian infantry were the first and Carabinieri, still in full Italian uniform, fussed anxiously around. The 
Imperial troops to enter the sunny, well-built town, with its white houses Square, and streets were crowded with civilians, and many thronged balconies 
and balconies. The red-haired Brigadier commanding Australian troops, to obtain a good view of the Australians as they marched through, and the 
alighting in the Square before the Town Hall, shook hands with the Mayor, long lines of supply vehicles. ‘‘ It was,"’ said a war correspondent in Benghazi, 
Nicola Epifani. who had handed over the keys the Previous night, February 7, ‘*a proud moment for the Empire, and especially for Australia. Surprisingly, 
beside whom stood the plump little Bishop Vescovo. Municipal councillors the whole throng of onlookers lifted up their hands and clapped enthusiastically. 
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OPS: WELCOMING CROWDS AS IT WAS FORMALLY ENTERED. 
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% 
NCING 2 
2 AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY, PROVIDING THE GUARD OF HONOUR TO THE BRIGADIER IN COMMAND, WHO FORMALLY RECEIVED THE TOWN’S SUBMISSION FROM THE MAYOR, MARCHING ¥ 
4, THROUGH THE PALM-FRINGED STREETS OF BENGHAZI, WATCHED EAGERLY BY LARGE CROWDS. WHILE THIS CEREMONY PROCEEDED, THE SHOPS BEGAN TO RE-OPEN AS USUAL. 7 
ATIVELY # 
ED. Z 
© 
4 ‘ IDDEN ENEMIES. LIGHT GUNS ENTERING THE MAIN SQUARE, WHILE CIVILIANS WATCH, SMILING <3 
cin i 4 A REMINDER THAT THE OCCUPATION OF THE TOWN WAS NOT WITHOUT DANGER TO H ; , ¥ 
enaneee 3 i OR GLUM, ACCORDING TO THEIR MOODS. IN THE FOREGROUND (RIGHT) IS AN ITALIAN CARABINIERE WITH FOLDED ARMS. é 
ea eae ee en eee 
d. The | They were Italians, not Arabs—pretty girls, smartly dressed, and men in is visible. Before the taking of Benghazi, between 20,000 and 30,000 Italian 
bal om felt Ate and overcoats—but they cheered their conquerors.'’ The Brigadier troops, trapped at Soluk, were taken prisoner. Before its fall, 110,000 Italians 
ae abe confirmed the Mayor and Corporation in office, and ordered the Carabinieri had already surrendered. Mussolini, on February 23, speaking at a Fascist 
Pa hazi to function under British control. The reception given by the public is not rally in Rome, admitted the Italian collapse in Libya, and gave striking 
a the least interesting of the pictures above, others appearing elsewhere in this confirmation of the extent of the British capture of supplies and the strength 
pr iy, 


1 iti j i al Wavell has annihilated. 
iastically issue. Most are smiling, but here and there a glum and critical expression of the army which Gener 
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STATIONERS’ HALL, BUILT 1670, BEFORE AND AFTER RAID FIRE DAMAGE. 
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STATIONERS’ HALL, THE GUILDHOUSE OF THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, BUILT IN 1670, AS IT APPEARED AFTER THE FIRE CAUSED BY AN AIR RAID HAD MADE HAVOC 
OF THE ORNAMENTAL CEILING AND OLD OAK PANELLING—A RECENT DRAWING BY FLIGHT LIEUT. AUSTIN BLOMFIELD, R.A.F. 


























STATIONERS’ HALL, INTACT, AS IT APPEARED IN PEACETIME—AN INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING THE SERRIED COATS-OF-ARMS ROUND THE WALLS AND THE CITY FLAG (RIGHT 
FOREGROUND), WITH THE FLAGS OF THE VARIOUS GUILDS; AND THE CAXTON MEMORIAL WINDOW, BEYOND. 


The drawing reproduced above shows Stationers’ Hall, the guildhouse of the | glass window in memory of Caxton was placed in the Hall in 1894. It suffered 
Stationers’ Company, which was incorporated by Royal Charter c. 1556, sketched | only minor damage and may be restored. At one time every work published 
from the south end, as it appeared after sustaining severe damage in a fire | in Great Britain had to be registered for copyright at Stationers’ Hall, but this 
caused during a Nazi air raid on the City on October 15 last year. The Hall, necessity was modified by the Copyright Act of 1911 and ceased altogether 
an authentic Wren work, was built in 1670. In 1800 it was stone-faced, and on December 31, 1923. A new roof is now being erected and it is hoped 
a wing was added in 1887. In its peacetime state the Hall contained among | that the Hall may be restored, although the handsome panelling suffered 
other portraits those of Steele, Prior, and Samuel Richardson, who was Master | grievous damage. Benjamin Franklin's composing stick (used when a journey- 


of the Company in 1754, and a painting by Benjamin West. The handsome man printer in London) is preserved in the Hall. (‘ Times"’ Photograph.) 
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STARLING “SPITFIRES”: AN 
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AERIAL COMBAT BETWEEN 
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USED FREELY IN ATTACK: WITH SWIFT AND CUNNING MANCEUVRE 

THIS STRIKING FORCE IS EMPLOYED TO OUTWIT THE ANTAGONIST. 

EVERY PART OF THE STARLING’S TOUGH MAKE-UP IS THROWN INTO THE 
EACH SEEKS AN OPENING 

UP INTO THE AIR 


FOR A SHATTERING BLOW. 
GO THE COMBATANTS, 


COMBAT ; 
STRIKING CLAWS, ACCOMPANIED 


A MEDLEY 


BY 
ZOOMING, 


OF FLAPPING 





_—— 
An air battle is no new thing with the birds; the starlings especially are for ever 


quarrelling, filling the air with the sound of their noisy fighting. Starlings are 
birds with unbounded energy and in a fight fly at one another recklessly. They 
are veritable “ Spitfires" in speed, furiosity and mancuvre. 
in this bird “ Blitzkrieg" 


Some of the attitudes 
are astounding. Never before has a series of close-up 
photographs showing these marvellous antics been obtained. 


Immediately a quarrel 
begins, the birds mount into the air, for the starling is a wonderful bird on the 
wing, as can be judged by the remarkable aerial evolutions performed by flocks 


WINGS AND 
LOUD SHRIEKING,. 
AND 


FINALLY, 


TWISTING, SOMERSAULTING, 
THE PICTURE SHOWS 
EXHAUSTED 
FOR COVER, 


THE BIRDS RECKLESSLY PRESS THE ATTACK, 
A DECISIVE PHASE OF THE BATTLE. 
AND COMPLETELY BEATEN, 


ONE 
THE 





OF THE FIGHTERS DIVES 
VICTOR PURSUING HARD ON HIS TAIL. 








of these birds near their roosting-places in the autumn and winter. The feet are 
the chief weapons of attack. With these they strike rapidly and vigorously at 
each other while twisting, diving, and somersaulting in mid-air. 


Beaks are used 
as opportunity offers, but mostly these are. too busily engaged in spraying fiery 
invective in the form of loud and incessant yellings. 
with their 


Sometimes while attacking 

feet they become interlocked. Immediately the noise of battle ceases 

and alarm seems to grip the birds as they both fall helplessly to the ground, 
exhausted by the ferocity of their quarrel 


ENEMY BIRDS. 
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PREHISTORIC NATURE WORSHIP 
IN WESTERN IRAN: not 


BRONZES FROM KUH-I-DASHT REVEALING—WITH ASSYRIAN 
AFPINITIES—A SOPHISTICATED CULTURE AND A SUPERLA- 
TIVE TECHNICAL SKILL PREVAILING IN PERSIA IN 1200 B.C. 


By ARTHUR UPHAM POPE, M.A., Director of the American Institute of Iranian 
Art and Archaeology, and PHYLLIS ACKERMAN. 


In the article—specially contributed to ‘‘ The Illustrated 
London News ’’—published.on this page, Mr. Arthur 
Upham Pope, Director of the American Institute 
for Iranian Art and Archeology since 1930, and 
his wife, Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, provide the first 
authoritative and competent statement on the latest 
ancient Ivanian bronzes to come to light at Kuh-i- 
Dasht, the mountain valley region situated due south 
of the Luristan bronze section (see map, Fig. 1), 
where an expedition from the Ivanian Institute of 
New York excavated in 1937 a circular stone sanc- 
tuary apparently associated in prehistoric times 
with the Moon Cult. Writing to the Editor from New 
York “‘ at a time when good archeological material is 





FIG. 2. 


getting scarce,’ Mr. Upham Pope, who is well known 
to our readers for his earlier discoveries of ancient 
bronzes in the important field of Western Ivanian 
archeology, concludes : ‘‘ We have nothing but pro- 
foundest admiration for the courage and enterprise 
and skill which you are showing in keeping your 
paper up to a high mark, under what must be 
harrowing difficulties.”’ 





RAN, land of ancient cultures, continues to yield 
new information on the remote past. No sooner 
had the Luristan bronzes been thoroughly studied, 
interpreted and explained, than a neighbouring region 
yielded bronzes of a different, if related, type (see 
report in The Illustrated London News of May 6, 1939), 
and additional native digging in this district has now 
brought out enough material to show how rich and 
well-developed this civilisation was. The area also 
has now been definitely identified as the mountain 
valleys around Kuh-i-Dasht. Hence the find spot 
was not, as at first thought, between Nehavand and 
the main Luristan bronze section, but is rather due 
south of the latter. 

Just above Kuh-i-Dasht itself, on the slope of the 
Surkh Dum, or “ Red Tail’’ mountains, the Second 
Holmes Expedition of the Iranian Institute of New 
York had excavated, late in 1937, a circular stone 
sanctuary, and found a considerable number of small 
bronzes. These votive figures, a representative selec- 
tion of which was shown for the first time this spring 
in the New York Persian Exhibition, represent chiefly 
goats, with a few frogs, and various other motives, 
including an androgynous divinity associated with 
goats, all themes pointing to the Moon Cult. 

Among more recent commercial finds in the Kuh-i- 
Dasht region, the goat is similarly conspicuous, and 
especially notable are two comparatively large solid 
cast figures of goats, strongly characterised and 
modelled with a fine combination of substantiality 
and vigour (Fig. 2). The only other full round animal 
figure from this find that has so far appeared, is a 





ESPECIALLY NOTABLE AMONG MORE RECENT COMMERCIAL FINDS BY AN AMERICAN FIELD 
EXPEDITION IN THE MOUNTAIN VALLEYS AROUND KUH-I-DASHT, WESTERN IRAN: TWO FIGURES 
OF GOATS, OF SOLID CAST BRONZE (c, 1200 B.C.). 


The goat is conspicuous with the frog in recent discoveries of votive bronzes in the Kuh-i-Dasht region. The 
two figures above are strongly characterised and modelled with a fine combination of substantiality and vigour. 
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Caucasus, it  be- 
comes increasingly 
certain that they 
were not, or at least 
in most in- 
stances, practical 
garment or hair 
pins, aS was 
formerly supposed, 
but cult — stand- 
ards. That in 
Some _ ceremonies 
similar standards 
were carried in the hand is shown by illus- 
trations on two or three of these bronzes, and also 
on a Caucasus or Asia Minor post-Sasanian bronze 
basin shown in the 1940 New York Persian Exhibi- 
tion, an indication of the wide distribution and long 
persistence of this type of ceremonial object. Small 
symbolic or apotrepaic standards were also used, 
however, in graves, and stood upright in a vase. 
Examples of this were found, for instance, in the 
University Museum excavations at Damghan. 

Outstanding among the accomplishments of the 
very skilled yvepoussé sculptors are these cult 
discs on the high-relief human masks, which are 
most effective, perhaps, on a plain surface (Fig. 5), 
or merely framed 
in a conventional 
border (Fig. 4); 
but others serve 
as centre boss for 
complex symbolic 
designs. Especi- 
ally interesting, 
both forthe power- 
ful animal draw- 
ing and the icono- 
graphic detail, is 
one with two pairs 
of lions (Fig. 6), 
their solar signifi- 
cance made clear 
by associated 
rosettes, the lower 
pair pacing above 
the stylised 
mountain of the 
sky, the upper 
with two bodies 
merged in a single 
stylised mask that 
has much in com- 
mon with the 
Chinese cosmo- 
logical monster 
mask, often called 
the Tao T’ieh. 
This Western version, however, probably antedates 
the Chinese, since these Kuh-i-Dasht bronzes must 
be placed at about 1200 and 900 B.C. 

This dating is consistent with the border of a 
square plaque—a rare form in this find—composed 


(See photographs on opposite page.) 


(LL. 43 6 IN.) 
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of lotus-buds and pomegranates alternating on a 
festooned stem, a design that has Assyrian affinities, 
but maintains here its own individual style (Fig. 7). 
The lions on this piece, powerfully rendered, are 
sejant, with the off-paw lifted and braced, a ceremonial 
pose widely distributed through Western Asia at 
about this time. They rest on the conquered horned- 
moon animal, and their solar might is emphasised 
by the segment of the solar disc in each upper corner. 

















FIG. I, A MAP OF WESTERN IRAN, SHOWING NEHAVAND AND 
LURISTAN—WHERE IMPORTANT FINDS OF BRONZES WERE 
MADE IN 1930 (ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED IN OUR ISSUES 
OF SEPTEMBER 6 AND 13, 1930). THE KUH-I-DASHT AREA 
LIES DUE SOUTH OF THE MAIN LURISTAN BRONZE SECTION. 


The local cult reflected on these bronzes is thus 
seen to be but another variant of the widespread 
nature worship, which appears in its earliest form 
on the fourth millennium B.C. painted pottery of 
Iran and Mesopotamia. The central concept is the 
necessity of controlling weather for the sake of fer- 
tility and this is believed to depend on the moon, the 
sun, and the sky-power which, dominating these 
two, assures the succession of the seasons ; that is to 
say, the steady continuity of time. This main thesis 
is summarised on another disc (Fig. 9), which shows 
the anthropomorphic sky-time power, four-winged like 
the Babylonian and Mithraic Chronos, physically com- 
pelling the horned-moon animal of winter, a goat, 
which he grasps by its hind-feet, in token that he is 
making the season pass, and a solar creature which 
he is bringing in by its fore-paws. This last is an 
addition to the hitherto noted symbolic repertoire of 
the district, for it is a griffon, the fore-quarters eagle, 
the hind, lion. 

The entire cult, moreover, is pictorially expounded 
on the most magnificent bronze to come out of the 
district—a complete quiver panel 21 in. long (Fig. 8). 
Here, in seven zones, are the moon and sun animals— 
goats and winged goats and winged bulls, the solar 
lions, in one instance with a single horn and a foliate 
ear; here also are anthropomorphic divinities or 
priests representing them: bearded, winged, horned, 
robed, and with symbolic animal-headed caps, or 
simply nude, seizing the animals, carrying the cere- 
monial mask which is a feature 
of so many of the designs, or 
armed with a dagger (sacred 
daggers or swords recur re- 
peatedly in the various forms of 
this religion) ; here, again, are 
the cosmological trees, notably 
the moon-palm. Finally, the 
divinity, in person or priestly 
simulation, twice grasps an 
ambiguous object which might 
be an upstanding serpent—the 
atmosphere serpents do appear 
in other designs of the series— 
or might be a palm-branch staff, 
and in one case rests on a stylised 
feline mask. 

In practically all the bronzes 
found, powerful conception is 
rendered with superlative tech- 
nical skill, that must have 
required the finest graving tools 
and a most exquisite touch. The 
final impression is of a sophisti- 
cated culture. General concep- 
tions and specific forms that 
are shared with other contem- 
porary civilisations are rendered 
with a distinct local character, 
marked by a surprising luxury 
and finesse, a comprehensive, 
vivid and specific imagination, 
a fairly wide variety of esthetic 
ideas, ranging from the very 
simple and monumental to ex- 
treme elaboration—and finally 


small but vividly characterised unicorn in the collec- FIG. 3. THE ONLY OTHER FULL ROUND ANIMAL FIGURE WHICH HAS SO FAR by sophisticated craftsmanship. 
tion of Mrs. Chauncey J. Hamlin, Buffalo, New APPEARED IN THE LATEST EXCAVATIONS AT KUH-I-DASHT: A SMALL BUT VIVIDLY ? 


As yet we cannot define the 
boundaries of this cultural 
group—it was apparently sma!l— 
nor have any dated pieces or 
other specific and incontrovert- 
ible evidences been produced. 


York (Fig. 3). 

As in the first lot to appear, the bulk of the material 
again consists of large repoussé discs mounted on pin 
shafts. As additional examples appear of this type 
of object, found at a number of sites in Iran and the 


CHARACTERISED MINIATURE UNICORN (¢€. 1000 B.C.)—NOW 
OF MRS. CHAUNCEY J. 


IN THE COLLECTION 

HAMLIN, AT BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 

These ancient Iranian bronzes represent the most recent recoveries on the slope of the Surkh 

Dum, or Red Tail mountains, just above Kuh-i-Dasht itself, from a circular stone sanctuary 

apparently levoted to the worship of an androgynous divinity associated with goats, and 

indicating the Moon Cult, where native digging has brought out enough material to show how 
ich and well developed was the contemporary civilisation. 
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THE SUMMER “SONG” OF THE FAMED CICADA. 











By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ** Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’ etc. 


HIS year of grace has now got well into its 
stride, reminding us that ‘‘the time of the 
singing of birds is come.” Only some among 
them, however, soothe and delight us by their music. 
The rest express their joyous emotions in notes which 
grate harshly on our ears, though they may be pleasing 
enough to their prospective mates. For their songs 
are all expressions of the amorous feelings which 
thrill them. Birds, however, are by no means the 





: : some species this 
I. BELONGING TO THE NOISIEST KNOWN SPECIES OF THE “a 2. 
INSECT WORLD AND ONCE HEARD “SINGING” BY DARWIN, strange drum ; 1S 
ON THE “ BEAGLE,” WHEN A QUARTER OF A MILE FROM covered, on each side, 
SHORE: VENTRAL ASPECTS OF THE MALE CICADA (LEFT), by the oval plate to 


WITH HIS ‘‘ VOLCELESS WIFE.” 


The male has the most complex voice-box 
known. It is concealed by the large oval 
plates marked (A). 


only songsters thus inspired. Our 
choice of examples is bewilderingly 
wide, and the performers are of 
widely different types. Perhaps 
the most remarkable are to be 
found among the insects on the 
one hand, and the frogs and toads 
on the other, though their ‘‘songs ”’ 
rarely appeal to us as ‘‘ musical.”’ 

Among the insects, the famous 
cicadas must be accorded the first 
place, for they have developed 
one of the most complex kinds of 
sound-producing organs known. 
Considerably over L000 species 
have been described, confined to 
the warmer parts of the world ; 
but a small one, of great rarity, 
is to be found in our own New 
Forest district. These insects 
acquired fame long ages ago, when 
one of the ancients ventured to 
assert that the cicadas were to be 
envied, for they had _ voiceless 
wives! In the Book of Proverbs, 
many of my readers will remem- 
ber, much the same opinion was 
held, and it finds sympathisers 3- 
even to-day ! 

The cicadas, it should’ be 
mentioned, are, by the 
entomologist, classified as mem- 
the homoptera, which 
include those pests, the ‘ frog-hoppers,"’ which we 
find so commonly in the garden during the summer. 
rheir general appearance is shown in Fig. 1, wherein 
one of their most conspicuous features is the enormous 
size of the wings. The poor dumb female (right) 
has a much more pointed abdomen than the male, 
who is at once to be recognised by the pair of long, 
convex plates which enfold the greater part of the 
abdomen on each side. More must be said of them 


bers of 





THE CAPE MALE 


The insect “sings” by scraping its hind-legs against its sides. 


presently. Their larve live in chambers far under- 
ground, and feed on the roots of trees. And they 
differ from all other known insect larve in the enorm- 
ously prolonged time spent in this condition. In 
the species shown here, this commonly extends to as 
much as seventeen years! In the United States, 
this species is known as the ‘‘ seventeen-year cicada ”’ ! 
One of the most singular features of these larve is 
seen in the enormous size of the terminal joint of the 
fore-leg, which recalls the great nippers seen in 
many crabs. It has been likened to a pair of 
wire-cutters. Their function, of course, is to 
cut through roots, when feeding. 

And now, as touching the musical powers of 
the adult males. These, we are told, by Dr. Imms, 
one of the highest living authorities on insect 
anatomy, are pro- 
duced by one of the 
most complex kinds 
of sound - producing 
organs known; and 
that the great volume 
of sound emitted 
marks them out as 
the noisiest of all 
insects. The 
apparatus, however, 
is much too compli- 
cated to be described 
here. It must suffice 
to say that they are 
formed of a pair of 
shell-like drums, or 
timbals, situated at 
the base of the 
abdomen, and are 
made to vibrate by 
the action of power- 
ful muscles, so that 
the sound can be 
modulated by  so- 
called mirrors, or 
sounding-boards. In 


which I have referred. 





“FLYING GOOSEBERRY ” 
A REMARKABLE INSECT OF THE GRASSHOPPER TRIBE, WHOSE INFLATED 
RESONANCE OF THE “CALL NOTES.” 


(PNEUMORA SCUTELLARIS), 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


In Fig. 1 it is seen in its natural position, while in Fig. 2 
it has been pulled aside and pinned back, thus exposing 
a part of the apparatus. The rest turns inwards, under 
the body. 

The cicadas are said to be the most noisy members 
of the insect world. Darwin records that he heard 
them “ singing,”’ when on the “ Beagle,” a quarter 
of a mile from the shore! But opinions vary as to 


the qualities of their song Che famous American 


Only the corrugated “drum” is exposed by raising the cover. 
lies below, to the inner side of the drum. 


OF DULL 
HIND-BODY INCREASES THE 


1 ; The fernale is remarkable among insects for the 
vividness of her coloration, being marked with pearl-white magenta-bordered patches on a bright-zreea ground. 


entomologist, Dr. Riley, tells us that on his approach 
to woods infested by cicadas, the general noise was a 
combination of that of a distant threshing-machine 
and a distant frog-pond! They can also, on occasion, 
chirp like a cricket. The incentive to the performances of 
such massed choirs is supposed to be the attraction of 
the females. But as ears have been found in neither 
males nor females, the “‘ music,”’ it is suggested, produces 
the effect of agreeable rhythmical vibrations—an effect 
secured only by a vast expenditure of energy ! 
Another insect-musician, and one of quite peculiar 
interest, is a species of grasshopper (Pneumora) which, 
among other things, displays a most unusual difference 
between the sexes ; for the female displays a singularly 
variegated coloration, while the male is of a 
dull green. 


But he makes up for this, so to speak, 





THE SOUND-PRODUCING “ DRUM” (B) OF THE MALE CICADA, EXPOSED BY DRAWING 
THE OPERCULUM, OR COVERING PLATE, MARKED IN FIG. I, OUTWARDS AND DOWNWARDS, 


AND RAISING THE WINGS (C). 


The rest of the complicated mechanism 


by standing apart from all 
others of the grasshopper tribe, 
in having the abdomen inflated to 
form a resonating drum when the 
spines on his hind-legs are drawn 
up and down across ridges on the 
side of the drum. Unfortunately, 
very little is known of this tribe 
in a wild state, save that it makes 
a very loud noise at night. The 
female, as I have said, displays a 
singularly variegated coloration, 
which by one writer is described as 
“extravagant.” She is of a bright 
green, with pearly-white markings, 
edged with magenta, all over the 
body, making her one of the most 
remarkably coloured of insects. 
Finally, among the frog tribe, 
we find voice-production mechan- 
isms of a very singular kind, 
though, of course, differing funda- 
mentally in structure from those of 
the insects. Two of these are 
especially interesting. Let us take 
first the edible frog, Rana esculenta, 
to be found both in Norfolk and 
the Fens of Cambridgeshire. The 
males, we are told, are great 
musicians, ‘‘singing for sheer enjoy- 
ment, not only at pairing-time, but 
throughout June and July.” When 
several hundred are thus “ sing- 
ing,”’ the din can be heard a mile 
away! The resonance of the voice 
is increased by a pair of air-sacs formed by the lining 
of the mouth, and filled by air drawn in through the 
nostrils. This has the effect of filling the sacs until 
they project on each side of the head like two great bulbs. 
In‘ Darwin's frog,’’ Rhinoderma, the air-sacs open into 
the mouth on each side of the tongue, while extending 
backwards, beneath the skin, under the whole surface 
of the belly. They serve not merely as voice organs, but 
as a nursery for the tadpoles, up to as many as fifteen‘ 
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Nay; what sort of joint is this 2 


If you have ever tried to stop a leak in a water pipe with {| It is just such a problem as this which steel tubes delight 


a piece of adhesive tape, you will understand how difficult 


to solve —and solved it was, with steel tubes adapted to a 


it is to keep water in its place when it gets really deter- | cleveridea. In sheer water-tightness the Carlton Joint could 


mined. You will sympathise, too, with collieries and | give the Income Tax authorities a flying start and still win 


other people who often have to convey water (or 
gases, which are every bit as headstrong) over 
long distances, in pipes with hundreds of joints 
—especially when they may have to start all over 


again tomorrow to change the pipe’s destination. 


THIS TIME BY 


Bromford Tub: Cc. Ltd., Chesterfield Tube Co, Ltd., Tubes Lid., B " 0 M FO " ) 
Accles & Pollock Ltd., Perfecta Tube Co. Ltd., Weldless Steel TUBE CO LTD 

Tube Co. Ltd., Reynolds Tube Co. Ltd., Talbot-Stead Tube Co. Ltd., 
Tube Products Ltd., Howell & Co. Ltd., Britannia Tube Co. 'Ltd. 





and, like the Income Tax authorities, the joint 
can change its angle of approach at will. All this 
goes to show, once more, how profitable it is for 
all kinds of businesses to think in terms of steel 


tubes when things need tightening up a bit. 


Manufacturers (particularly those concentrating on export 
business) who need advice or information on any job where 
steel tubes might help, will find the STEEL TUBES 
ADVISORY CENTRE ready to assist in every possible way. 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE 


ASTON * BIRMINGHAM - ENGLAND 
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rumours of 
wars in the Far East have naturally restricted, to some 
extent, the activities of archzologists and collectors in 
studying the ancient arts and crafts of that region in the 
localities of origin. These disturbing factors, however, 
have not damped the ardour of the devotee, as is evident 
from the publication of a new annual volume, ‘‘ TRANS- 
ACTIONS OF THE ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOCIETY,” 1939-1940. 
With 14 Plates, comprising 28 Illustrations. (Published 
for the Society by the Shenval Press, 59-60, Old Bailey, 
London, E.C.4.) This volume—the seventeenth of the 
series—is of more than usual interest for the general run 
of art-lovers, both in subject-matter and pictorial attrac- 
tions. Unhappily, the obituary list has been a heavy one, 
for the Society has lost its famous President, Mr. George 
Eumorfopoulos, and three other distinguished members— 
Dr. Lindley Scott, Mr. Anders Hellstrém, and Professor 
C. G. Seligman. The new Fresi- 
dent, elected unanimously, is 
Mr. R. L. Hobson, C.B. 


Throughout the fraternity of 
connoisseurs, of course, the 
Society’s late President had a 
world-wide reputation, and 
readers of The Illustrated London 
News will recall the numerous 
reproductions, in colour and 
otherwise, from the monumental 
catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection, given from time to 
time in these pages. Each of 
the component volumes of this 
princely catalogue was of heroic 
proportions, and the last word 
in sumptuous book-production. 
I remember those on which it fell 
to me to write notes as, physically, 
the largest works I ever had to 
review, and, pictorially, the most 
alluring. The owner of the great 
collection (of whom an admirable 
portrait is given as frontispiece) 
did not long survive the outbreak 
of the present war, with its 
menace to all that he held dear, 
and its prospect of irreparable 
vandalism among the treasures of 
art. He died on Dec. 19, 1939. 


A whole-hearted tribute to 
his memory, written for the 
Oriental Ceramic Society’s 
“Transactions ” by his successor 
in the chair, conveys a feeling of 
intimacy probably not to be found 
elsewhere. Among other comments 
and recollections, Mr. Hobson says : ‘‘ George Eumorfopoulos, 
affectionately known to us all as Eumo, was among the 
founders of the Society, and held the post of president 
from its inception to the date of his death.”” At his home 
in Chelsea, ‘‘ no serious student was refused admission, and 
week-end after week-end were spent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eumo in showing its treasures to interested visitors. 
. . . Always a liberal patron of modern art, in his 
days of prosperity he was a veritable Maecenas. ... 
He was at last able, in his seventy-third year, to make 
his long-desired visit to the Far East. This was in 1935, 
when with a Committee of the Chinese Exhibition he helped 
to select specimens in China, Japan and America, thus 
contributing largely to the success of this famous exhibition 
at Burlington House. . . . He will be remembered besides 
as a lovable and inspiring character, full of energy and 
infectious enthusiasm, but always modest, kindly and 
considerate. By the members of this Society he is regarded 
with an almost filial affection.” 


Various papers read before the Society constitute the 
letterpress of the present volume—on Chinese lacquer, 
by Soame Jenyns ; Chinese glass, by W. B. Honey ; Té-Hua 
ware, read by Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm for Malcolm 
F. Farley ; and Chinese bronze mirrors from the district of 
Yueh, by A. D. Brankston. We learn the source of lacquer 
and Chinese methods of using it. Its later history shows 
that revolution and reform may be fatal to art. ‘* To-day,” 
it is stated, ‘‘ although cheap lacquer flourishes, the art of 
fine lacquer is practically at an end. Men remain who are 
competent to do good work if the opportunity occurs, 
but the process is slow and laborious, and under modern 
conditions the workmen rarely obtain adequate wages. 
The feudal system, which provided the lavish patronage 
which gave these men the opportunity to display their 
skill, is unlikely to occur again. And it is probable that 
this is one of the prices that China must continue to pay 
for her political and social renaissance.” 


Now that the modern Hellenes are reviving “ the glory 
that was Greece" in the days of Marathon and Salamis, 
by beating back once more the hosts of tyranny, the whole 
democratic world will be interested in a book bearing on 
the spiritual childhood of that gallant land, which was the 
cradle of our civilisation, and is again the bulwark of 


European liberty. This appeal, too, will be all the stronger 
since the book emanates from “ the great Republic of the 
West.” I refer to GReek Porurar Rewicion.” By 


Martin P. Nilsson, sometime Rector, University of Lund, 
Sweden. With 40 Hibustrations (New York: Columbia 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


University Press; London: Oxford University Press and 
Sir Humphrey Milford ; 16s. 6d.). This is the first volume 
in a new series of lectures arranged by the American Council 
of Learned Societies. The lecture form, as employed so 
attractively by Professor Nilsson, has the advantage of 
presenting the results of scholarly research in conversational 
style, which admits of the personal touch, and in print 
makes for pleasant and easy reading. Emphasis is laid 
on the word “ popular” in his title, indicating that he is 
concerned with the simple beliefs of a mainly rustic people, 
rather than with the lofty speculations of Greek philosophers. 
A prefatory note by a Harvard authority claims for 
Professor Nilsson’s lectures: “‘ In the extensive literature 
relating to ancient Greece, there is no work which serves 
the purposes of this volume.” 





THE QUEEN AT THE SERVICES’ CENTRAL BOOK DEPOT: HER MAJESTY INSPECTING 
RENOVATED BOOKS AT THE HANDEL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, pDEPOr, ON FEBRUARY IQ. 


On February 19, the Queen, attended by Lady Katherine Seymour, paid a visit of inspection 

to the Services’ Central Book Depét, which, since its institution some fourteen months ago, 

has sent to the three fighting Services on every front and at practically every Station Over 

five million books and some three million magazines. Above, her Majesty is seen inspecting 
k renovation work at the Depét. (G.P.U.) 





THE QUEEN, WHO 1S WEARING HER W.V.S. BADGE, INSPECTING SOME OF THE 
COMFORTS SENT TO BRITAIN BY THE PEOPLE OF NEW ZEALAND at THE LONDON 
REGIONAL CLOTHING STORE; WITH THE DOWAGER LADY READING (LEFT). 

The London regional clothing store, from wnich Women’s Voluntary Services for Civil Defence 
distribute clothes to those who have lost their effects in air raids, and to refugees, and } 
women and children evacuated to the country, is located im the late hore of Lord amd Lady 


Halifax, in Eaton Square. Already more than 2000 


As an old student of classics on academic lines, I can 
say that Professor Nilsson opens up a fertile field of human 
interest which my mentors at school and college left prac- 
tically untilled. He pictures the ancient Greek country- 
side with its wayside shrines, its nymphs, river-gods, and 
local heroes ; rural customs and festivals ; the mysteries of 
Eleusis and the corn-growing symbolism in the cult of 
Demeter and Persephone ; household deities and observ- 
ances; religion in the cities; Greek ideas of the nether 
world ; and the influence of seers and oracles. References 
to the sources of his facts are given in unobtrusive footnotes 
Summing up his lecture on the countryside, the author 
says : * I have tried to give a concrete idea of Greek rustic 
religion as far as it was concerned with the free life of 


cases of Comforts have arrived from 
New Zealand. The Queen visited the store on February 
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nature and 
with the a 
heroes. Nature Was peopled with spirits, da@mons, and Sods, 
They haunted the mountains and the forests, They dwelt 
in trees and stones, in Tivers and wells... The great gods 
are less prominent in this sphere. Zeus holds his place as 
the god of the weather, the hurler of the thunderbolt, and 
the Sender of rain. Poseidon appears as the g0d of Water 
and earthquakes. ..- Artemis is the foremost of the 
nymphs Who haS grown into a great goddess. The innUmer- 
able heroes are protectors of the soil in Which their bones 
are laid. . . . The nature spirits have lived on 1n the Mind 
of the people to this day, as they have in other parts of 
Europe, although they were not acknOwledged by the 
Church, Which called them evil deMons. - . . The cult of 
the heroes took ona Christian guise and survived in . .. 
the martyrs amd the saints. It Was a religion of 
simple and unlettered peasants, but it was the Most 
persistent form of Greek religion.” 


Particularly interesting in these militant days is Pro- 
fessor Nilsson’s allusion to the effects Of Greek religion 
on the conduct Of war, and he mentions Xenophon, among 
other commanders, aS being strongly influenced thereby 
in the historic Retreat of the Ten Thousand. ‘“‘ Whoever 
has read the accounts of Greek historians,” writeS the 
author, “ knows that no battle was waged, no fiver cfossed, 
before victims had been slaughtered and the Signs Of the 
sacTifice were favourable. - .. Of course there Were 
cunning Seers Who interpreted the sighs from the Victim 
sacTificed in accordance with military necessity, and there 
were generals Who imposed their Will upon the seefs. . .. 
In the battle at Plataea, Pausanias held his soldiers back, 
under the pretext that the Signs Were UNfayoUrable, until 
the enemy could be attacked by the hoplites at a reasonable 
distance. But there were also bigoted generals Who obeyed 
the seers rather than military necessity. The Most tragic 
example is Nicias and the defeat Of the Athenians before 
Syracuse. When the retreat was decided on the moon was 
eclipsed, and the seers interpreted this to mean that the 
afmy had to remain On the spot thrice Mine days, Nicias 
obeyed, and the delay sealed their doom.” 


Since war inevitably increases the Gemand for com- 

memorative sculpture, thefe is 4 CertaiN topicality about 
a book recalling a bygone phase of that art in this country, 
namely, ‘‘ ALABASTER ToMBs oF THe Pre-REFoRMATION 
PERIOp IN EyGLanp.” By Arthur Gardner, F-S.A, With 
305 Photographs of Monuments and Details (Cambridge 
University Press; 21s.), This very informative and 
abundantly illustrated work obviously represents Much 
peripatetic research and meticulous ObsefVation- The 
guithor discusses chiefly the Changes in style and treatment, 
and the evolution of costume and armour as recofded in 
these memorials, leaving their biographical intefest to 
specialists in local history. He eXplaitS also the peculiar 
qualities of English alabaster and its SeograPhical 
distribution, 
References in Mr. Gardner's 
book to ‘* the Purbeck mafblers,” 
as having “set the fashion for 
all the tomb-makers ” in the 
thirteenth century, and to 
alabaster effigies of three Dorset 
knights lying On Purbeck Marble 
tombs in that county, make con- 
tact with a recent addition to the 
series Of Cambridge Craftsmen 
Books— ‘‘ PURBEcK SnoP.”” A 
Stoneworker's Story Of Stone. By 
Eric Benfield. With Introduction 
by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
A.R.A., F.RI-B.A,, and 14 Hlvs- 
trations (Cambridge University 
Press; 12s. 6d.). Mr. Benfield pbe- 
longs tO one Of the old families 
which, generation after geneTation, 
worked in stOne quarries Of the 
Isle of Purbeck, Tound about 
Swanage, Corfe, and Worth 
Matravers. Having visited all 
these delectable places, I have 
enjoyed his book, though he him- 
self, | fear, has the industrious 
Native’s disdain fot idle hOliday- 
Makers, Tesents the ConverSion of 
Swanage into a resort, and thinks 
the world might be well rid of 
Bournemouth. These little pre- 
judices, howeVer, dO not impair 
the value of his story, describing 
from personal experience the life 
and labour of Purbeck quatTymen, 
recalling the age-old traditions 
and constitution of their craft, fallen on evil days through 
the discontinuance of sea transport, and confidently looking 
forward to its revival. “ There jis Stone enovgh,”’ he 
WTites, ** to rebuild Most of London and lay the foundations 
of many miles of national motor roadWays.” 


(Wide World.) 


Precious stones have throughout the ages poSsessed 
a glamour equal to that exerted on the modern collector 
by Chinese Porcelain. That they still maintain their 
appeal is proved in further reminiscences of a Roted dealer, 
who has found adventure, not ONly in the Far East, put 
even in Hatton Garden and the Rue Lafayette. His ¢xpefi- 
eNces are recounted in “ Tut JewFluep Trait.” By 
Louis Kernitzer (GeOffrey Biles ; 3s. 6d.). 
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Things that Endure 


Miar’s ideals outlive his monuments. The 
anonymous devotion which raised those spires whose 
fingers point to heaven; the patriotic spirit which 
is accelerating war production night and day throughout 
our vast network of factories ; these are the things 
that endure, outliving the very tasks they set 


themselves. 


For, after the sacrifices of war are forgotten, our 
craftsmen-in-the-front-line will turn their skill and 
enhanced knowledge to the betterment of motoring 
in a saner and happier world. And, just as our 


country’s past and future are what the character of 


the British people make it, so the cars that are to 
bear the names of Morris, Wolseley, M.G. and Riley 
will reflect the character of the men whose courage, 
thoroughness and quiet efficiency are bringing the 


day of victory nearer. 


That attitude of mind which puts service before 
self is the spring from which every member of the 
Nuffield Organization draws inspiration for present 
efforts and future hopes. It will, in days to come, 
maintain the motoring public’s confidence in that 
Organization and its products and uphold beyond 


question its position as Guardian of British Motoring. 








THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION | 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. @ WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. @ THE M.G. CAR CO. LTD. @ RILEY (Coventry) LTD. @ MORRIS COMMERCIAL 
CARS LTD. @ MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS LTD. @ S.U. CARBURETTER CO. LTD. @ MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD. 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER : 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


| ipa ge writers with a passion for France tend to 
make their so-French hero a vine-grower. They feel 
it proves something ; and they feel it gives him an initial 
superiority. We saw that in Mr. Charles Morgan’s 
‘** Voyage ’’; now Miss Storm Jameson 
has used the same trick. Not that 
“Cousin Honoré,” the tough old 
child of Alsace, is in the least like 
Mr. Morgan’s gentle philosopher. 
Still, they both grow vines; they 
are both close to the soil, and vet 
civilised to the core (for are they not 
French 7). 

Besides his vineyard, Honoré 
Burckhcim has an ironworks. He 
starves it to feed his vines; he 
sweats the workers; he neglects 
and bullics his flesh and blood. He 
is sly and obstinate and thick-witted, 
and his one “ heroic”’ action was 
performed, really, by someone else— 
by a step-brother, who never gives 
him away, and whom he never 
forgives. What, then, are the 
‘great’? qualities of this rather 
bad old man? Well, at least he’s 
in the grand stvle. He cannot 
grow old; he has an infantile fresh- 
ness, and a huge enjoyment of life. 

And he is surrounded by intrigue : 
by people with designs on_ his 
ironworks. Two of them, Reuss, 
the secretary, and Siguenau, the 
cousin from Belfort, want to bring 
in German capital—and German 
control. Reuss for love of Alsace— 
if there is to be another war, he 
thinks his province should make up 
to the “ winning” side: Siguenau 
from sheer delight in pulling strings. 
First they have to get rid of the 
well-natured—that ’s easy; Honoré 
needs little coaxing to betray his 
friends. Then they will instal their 
own puppet manager. And Siguenau 
has one in view: a soft, hysterical 
fellow, son of a German Customs 
official, and the old man’s _half- 
acknowledged grandson. Clever at business—and yet so 
easy to get round. 

Thus, out of pure levity, the Belfort cousin destroys 
himself. For Eschelmer is not as tame as all that. But 
for the old man there is no retribution. Lucky as ever, 


small subscriptions, 


SENTATIVES OF THE RED CROSS, 
SUBSCRIBED FOR AND GIVEN BY THE QUEEN’S 


he manages to slip away ; he dies quietly, on the very eve 
of trouble, and just before the new war. 

““ Cousin Honoré ” has not the fierce excitement of Miss 
Jameson’s *‘ Europe to Let.”” But it never flags; and the 
Alsatian setting is a triumph of love and art. A few details, 


as the author hastens to observe, have become ironical ; 


“ France 
I shouldn’t mind that in itself, 


there is some unwise prophecy about the war. 
cannot lose,” etc., etc. 





THE DUCHESS OF KENT AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE ON FEBRUARY 18, WHEN SHE PRESENTED TO REPRE- 
THE WAR OFFICE, AND THE MECHANISED TRANSPORT CORPS UNITS 
INSTITUTE OF DISTRICT NURSING AMBULANCE FUND. 
Through its Reading Branch, the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing started out with the idea of raising £1000 through 

So successful was its efforts that a Mobile X-ray unit costing £4500 has been acquired, a further 
two ambulances being given to the War Office, and two mobile canteens to the Women’s Mechanised Transport Corps. 
The Duchess of Kent is here seen with nurses on the occasion of the presentation of the units on February 18. (L.N.A.) 


but I feel it is symptomatic. Miss Jameson gives herself 
credit as an honest writer, and justly ; she sees the truth, 
and tells it—but whenever it concerns her beloved France, 
she is superstitious about it. For instance: all her French- 
men are insular and conceited—to the point of bad manners. 


She lays this on, very humbly; but is it really such a 
fine trait ? 

Mr. Joyce Cary has always been distinguished. He has 
not often been sympathetic ; not, that is to say, engaging. 
He always felt sympathy—his whole idea was to sympathise 
and understand. But he liked to do it against the odds. 
So he would choose an alien: a creature not of our world, 
therefore anti-social, unpredictable, and—it must be said— 
tiresome. He would depict the clash 
of ideas, and dissect the stranger’s 
mind. And the more he analysed, 
the more it seemed a_ hopeless 
business. Reconciliation was never 
possible, and one came to fecl that 
the intellectual approach was some- 
how wrong. It cut people off— 
whereas in the stream of life they 
do, happily, contrive to mingle. 
Mr. Cary’s art was estrangement, and 
had a tendency to estrange the reader. 
Well, now he has given us something 
fresh : a book with charm. 

At first I thought him more 
likely to repeat. For, as you know, 
he reckons children among the 
“outlawed”; you remember 
‘*“€harley Is My Darling,” and how 
poor Charley, the nicest of affec- 
tionate lads, drifted into crime. So 
what could one expect from “A 
House of Children ’’.? — especially 
with the word “tribal” rearing its 
ugly head, almost on the first page. 
(Really, Mr. Cary should drop this 
word, which has become more of a 
cliché and an obstacle than an ex- 
planation.) But it all turned out 
quite differently. Charley was aslum 
boy, and an evacuee—at a disadvant- 
age thrice over; the children in this 
new book are leading perfect lives. 
There is a whole crowd of them, 
brothers, sisters, and cousins, big and 
little, enough for any kind of ad- 
venture. And they spend their 
holidays by an Irish lough, in a house 
“full ot waves.” And they lrave as 
much freedom as they can deal with. 
They go sailing, they go swimming 
in the dark, they invent and act 
the worst dramas in the world, 
they discuss the glories that lie 
ahead. They can get into mischief without doing them- 
selves any harm. And when they are afflicted with a 
holiday tutor, the fates supply a “‘ bohemian,” a minor 
poet, who can’t or won’t teach, but whose companionship 
they adore. [Continued overleaf. 




















alls of Britain; 


HE walls of Britain represent a ** fortification ”’ 


—) 








* 


far more impregnable than would-be invaders have ever dreamed. 
outer bastions of armed defensive might is the fortification of a freedom-loving people of inherent thoroughness both in 


character, their workmanship and thus their contributions to Industrial progress. 





Behind the 


their own 


* 
Nearly 50 years ago a Mr. Reynolds contributed his quota towards strengthening some of the “ walls ”’ 


of Britain—viz., those of 


metal tubes -and by his patented ‘butting process established a further fortification of tube walls against assaults by ** shock tactics” at vital 


points. 


the same principle applied to tubes in Hiduminium (Aluminium Alloy). 


Naturally, at the present time, such tube-craft is finding its “highest” expression in practically all the overhead 


* 


From such foundations arose The Reynolds Tube Co. Ltd., pioneering first in Steel Tubes with > fortified ”” walls and, later, with 


* 


es walls ”’ of Britain—after 


the war it will, as previously, prove the most potent force in lightening and strengthening the tubular construction of all forms of Transport— 


land, rail, sea or air. 


REYNOLDS TUBE COMPANY LIMITED & REYNOLDS 


ROLLING MILLS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. 
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‘SPORTEX” never 
loses its poise in the 
hurly-burly of pre- 
sent-day existence. 
For it is a cunningly-made 
fabric, specially woven to withstand 
shock tactics in town and country. It has 
surprising strength. It has a luxurious peace- 
time look and texture and an ability to wear 
and wear which measures up to your war 
budget. Good tailors have “ Sportex” patterns 
for men and women. 


a D 
Scotland’ hardest wearing cloth 











‘*GENTLEMEN, THE ROYAL AIR FORCE !°* 


by D. L. MAYS 


IN RESPONSE TO SO MANY REQUESTS, THIS 

APPEALING PICTURE, WHICH WAS REPRODUCED 

IN «* HOLLY LEAVES,’” HAS NOW BEEN PUBLISHED 
IN SEPARATE FORM 


Special printed copies in full colour on plate 
sunk chromo art paper. Ready for framing. 
Size of picture 17”x 12” with |)” margin 


PRICE 5 = EACH, including inland postage Postage abroad | - extra 





Orders with remittance should be sent to 


| THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY LTD. 


23-24 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Of course, the author has not entirely changed: one For those who plaintively desire a nice book (and I She has a delightful humour, too. What More can 
would be sorry for that. He is still inquiring, analytical, aim one myself), ** The Familv ” is the very thing. There one ask ? ’ Pe . 
almoc* 'aboured in his zeal for the exact truth. But this are a few distinct brands of Russian novel, among which, Miss Pearl Buck’s * Yo-day and Forever ”’ is a book of 
time timre is no feeling of estrangement. These children, an essentially old-régime, is the charming type. This is short stories about China, “ beginning with the older China, 
Evelyn, and his brother Harry, and their manv cousins. an example. A family of White Russians keep a boarding and continuing to the present day. She tells us that the 
are convincing, and really childish—but not inscrutable ; house in Tientsin. Sometimes they have lodgers, and the ~ extraordinary stories ’—about the waf—are all te in 
the stream of life, as we all know it, flows through them all. lodgers sometimes pay, sometimes not ; if they are peculiar substance. One may a cept that ; but one or ats nea 
’ A House of Children ” does not set up as autobiography ; enough—like the Bessarabian fortune-teller, and the slightly with their bandit chiefs and girl soldiers, read very wil 7 : 
none the less, it has the warm attraction peculiar to childhood mad professor and the drunken English ladv—they become they have not been given an air of truth. Some of 


memories. Is there any kind of 
Writing so sure to please ? ii.” 
aa 


“The Canyon” is another 
study of childhood—of bovhood, 
rather. George Rivers, like Mr. 
Cary’s Evelyn, is looking back on 
the past—but in a very different 
mood : nostalgic, sentimental- 
bitter. 2...) This is an American 
boyhood. And, though dearly 
regretted, a painful boyhood, full 
of nervous suffering. Instead of 
an Irish lough, the harsh grandeur 
of California : an only child; un 
comfortable, repressive parents ; 
ind, for adventure and happiness, 
a gang of lads captained by a 
wild Ipdian half-breed, the mak- 
ings of a criminal. Yet such as 
it Was, with all its” cruelties, 
George could hardly bear to leave 


it behind. And we understand 
that too. The Canvon ” is not 
a flowing-on of life, Jike “A 


House of Children ’’; it) is a 
series of events, sharply cut 
Evervthing is harsh, concrete, 
economical vet steeped — in 
emotion. And Mr. Peter Viertel’s 
age is nineteen 


‘The Land of Spices”? takes 
us to Ireland again, to a convent 
school. There are two heroines : 
the English Reverend Mother, 
and the school * baby.” Reverend 
Mother ought not to have been 
a onun; as a happy girl, she 
stumbled on her father’s secret, 
and fled the world in hatred and 
terror. But she has made herselt 





the Others are Teally excellent : 
that of the mission lady, for 
instance, Who Was killed by 
exasperation with the Chinese, 
and that of the educated 
Chinese porter Whom they drove 


mad. ’ 
Mr. Bruce Marshall writes 
about the present War. A 


group — of British Officers is 
quartered on a French bishop 
with the likely name of Mon 
seigneur Borgia. The  bishop’s 
very young niece is no less 
happily named Delilah. And 
while the prelate may or May 
not be concocting treason, the 
fair Delilah makes love to 
Captain Hallam in a_ flood of 
quotations, innocent indecencies, 
and = quips about life. He, 
though forty, discovers in her 
a kindred soul—which is rather 
young of him. But ** Delilah 
Upside Down” has a_ vernal 
freshness, and should not be 
hardly judged. 

“The Balcony” is’ rich in 
thrills. It may seem old stuff: 
a legendary great-grandpapa, an 
ancestral home, a peculiar family 
gathering—and then the murders 
But Miss Disney really has 
something about great - grand- 
papa up her sleeve; she writes 
well, and her ancestral home is 
first-class. 

‘Counterpoint Murder” is 
set in London during — the 





; ; : ‘phoney’? war. It has, not 
a good nun—rather too discip i Nt AT THE ROYAL FREI gpcoiginaes GRAY ’ INN ee pha = ee =e quite a new, solution — I have 
lined, rather afraid of feeling. er Ng ake ee eee ee _ met something of the kind 
And even that had begun to oe ee oe ; before—but an unexpected One. 
cc. i dee ome: ey ee Previou: to her. cass "ree H spital Gr: y’ Inn R ad, hag Sos of Gow ester ~ | ed on Fet And the Coles, as Usual, are 
she was happy. But the Irish os i this br “welfar ” (Central Press.) ibis hiaiaaies w 
nuns have no use for her; they 
dislike her as English, and make her feel so exiled, so a part of the household. Most of them are without a BOOKS REVIEWED. 
unprofitable, that she is on the point of asking to country, and after the Japanese invasion, the spot of ground Cousin Honoré. By Storm Jameson. (Cassell ; ss ) 
leave. She will go anywhere, do anything, out of Ireland. on which they are allowed to exist contracts dav by day. A House of Children. By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph; 8s, 

It is baby Anna who changes her resolve—without It doesn’t matter in the least; they are all, from Granny The Canyon. By Peter Viertel (Collins 5 7s. 6d.) 
knowing it. Anna the schoolgirl has her own. troubles to little Dima, such charming people. And one or two The Land of Spices. By Kate O'Brien (Heinemann ; Ss. 6d.) 
And she grows up unaware of peculiar guardianship ; she achieve worldly happiness; but if they meet a sad end The Family. By Nina Fedoroya. (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) 
has no special liking for the “cold fish.” Their lives go like the professor, or, like Peter, vanish into — the To-day and Forever. By Pearl Buck. (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.) 
on side by side, and yet apart—and vet deeply mingled dark —that seems just as good. Nina Fedorova cannot Delilah Upside Down. By Bruce Marshall. (Heinemann ; 7s, 6d ) 
And Miss O’Brien tells both stories with a grave sympathy write harshly : she dissolves all) pain in a_ ripple The Balcony. By Dorothy heey sg gaa re o 
and beauty. In this little world she is at home of vague philosophy and poetry and loving-kindness. Counterpoint Murder. By G. D. H. and M. Col (Collins ; 78. 6d.) 
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Good work—good whisky | 
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